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A PORTRAIT. 


the outset that I am not an amateur 
photographer, although I have had 
aspirations in that direction. 
I even went so far once as to purchase 
a book upon the subject; but unfort- 
unately the first paragraph to which I 
opened advised me to buy one pound of 
hyposulphite of soda, one pound of 
protosulphate of iron, one ounce of dry 
oxalic acid, together with a few other 
hypo-proto-bromides of something of 
other. 
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i will perhaps be franker to state at 


My memory is a poor one, and 
I knew that I could not remember 
all these things long enough to get 
to a chemist’s ; se I gave up amateur 
photography after this—brief expe- 
rience, can I call it? 

This paper, therefore, will possess 
little interest to the amateurs them- 
selves, for I cannot make suggest- 
ions that have any value whatever 
to them. My only object is to give, 
for the benefit of those who like 
myself can hardly tell a camera from 
a silver print, a little account of the 
vast amount of work accomplished 
by amateurs, and a brief description 
of some of the beautiful pictures 
they have produced. 

One writer—an amateur—in a 
recent article, has very unkindly 
remarked, apropos to this subject, 
that a host of amateurs have arisen 
who have ignorantly worshiped the 
sun and coaxed him to do a vast 
deal of work of which he is prob- 
ably ashamed. Iam happy to add 
that punishment speedily overtook 

the offender, as was only meet and proper, 
in the shape of a five-by-eight pane of 
window-glass without a vestige of any- 
thing on it, although the plate had been 
carefully exposed and treated to a bath 
of every chemical the amateur possessed. 

There are so many lions in the path, 
that my admiration for the photographer 
who produces even a poor picture is only 
equaled by my wonder that more do not 
sink into photographic graves ; but per- 
severance is the watchword, and success, 
as a rule, the final result. 
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It was just about thirty years ago, that 
the first amateur photographers’ society 
was formed in this country. It was 
organized in connection with the Amer- 
ican Institute Fair. Three years later, 
Philadelphia formed a similar society. 
Within the last year or two, clubs or 
societies have sprung up all over the 
country, until now they number about 
one hundred in the United States 
alone. 

The Society of Amateur Photographers 
of New York is the largest and _ best- 
known organization in the country. It 
was started eight years ago, and possesses 
over three hundred members. 

The Society has recently moved into 
new quarters in West Thirty-eighth 
Street. The members now have the 
largest and most complete photographic 
club-room, not only in this country, but 
in the world. Besides the laboratory, 
there are club-rooms, a directors’ room, 
a library, and a hall where exhibitions 
are given. 

Frequent meetings are held, and mat- 
ters of interest to photographers are 
discussed ; new methods are demon- 
strated, and lantern-slide exhibitions are 
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given. A library of works on pho- 
tography is kept, and periodicals are on 
file. ‘There is a large camera, a copying 
camera, an optical lantern, a dark-room, 
and all the facilities necessary for the 
most difficult work. 

About the same conditions exist at 
the Camera Club, New York, which was 
incorporated in 1888, with this excep- 
tion: that the resident membership is 
limited to one hundred, and the non- 
resident membership to fifty. Among 
the members are lawyers, doctors, chem- 
ists, artists, as well as ladies and gentle- 
men possessed of plenty of leisure as 
well as plenty of money, both of which 
are nearly indispensable to the pursuit of 
photography. 

One of the cleverest and most success- 
ful amateurs in this country is Miss Mary 
E. Martin. In the selection of her sub- 
jects and in delicacy of handling, her 
photographs show the keenest artistic 
perception. In her home, she has a 
studio fitted up with skylights and dark- 
rooms and ruby lights, and all the 
thousand-and-one things dear as well as 
necessary to the ardent amateur. ‘The 
pictures that she makes are all works of 
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art. One of her photographs, a portrait, 
received a prize at the Vienna Exhibition 
last summer. 

‘In a Sheep-Pasture’’ is a copy of 
one of Miss Martin’s pictures, and a 
very charming one too. «A la Japan- 
ese’’ is another of her photographs. 

Miss Martin spends her summers at 
Cooperstown, a place close to every 
amateur’s heart—so many beautiful bits 
of lake, forest, and valley scenery does 
it possess. The burning of the Cooper 
House, which occurred last summer, was 


studio, photographs are piled every- 
where; charming old ladies in white 
caps, famous literary and artistic folk, 
look out from frames and open albums, 
and more frequently than all does one 
find pictures of the three small Louns- 
berys, taken in all manner of quaint 
costumes and in every stage of the day’s 
duties and pleasures. 

Mrs. Lounsbery has even accomplished 
the somewhat unique feat of photograph- 
ing herself, with trifling aid from an 
assistant whose duty it was to remove the 
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photographed by Miss Martin, and is 
herein represented. <‘‘ Three Little Pick- 
anninnies’’ is also the work of her 
camera. 

Mrs. Richard P. Lounsbery is another 
member of the Camera Club who pro- 
duces very artistic work. She does her 
own developing, printing, and mount- 
ing. At her summer home, ‘ Jocuistita 
Hall,’? Bedford, N. Y., she has a 
delightful studio. The photographs she 
takes in town, she develops at the Camera 
Club. Portraiture is Mrs. Lounsbery’s 
specialty, and for posing subjects she 
possesses a positive genius. In her 


cap from the camera and to count six. 
The photograph we show is the identical 
portrait taken by her. The costume 
—one she wore at Madame de Barios’ 
fancy ball, about a year ago—is that of 
a Turkish lady. Mrs. Lounsbery, who 
before her marriage was Miss Edith Hag- 
gin, is the granddaughter of a Turkish 
lady—Adalina Ben Ali—whose history 
was a romantic one, but rather too long 
to relate here. She married, when very 
young, an Englishman—Mr. Haggin. 
The illustration of the Alamo is taken 
from one of Dr. Nagle’s photographs, 
which he kindly loaned for this article. 
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BURNING OF THE COOPER HOUSE. 


The Alamo, as probably the reader knows, 
was formerly the Mission-house of San 
Antonio de Valero; in 1836, it was the 
scene of the slaughter of one hundred 
and seventy-two ‘Texans, including 
Colonel Bowie, Colonel Davis, and Davy 
Crockett. 

In Dr. Nagle’s collection are various 
pretty pictures taken nearer home—on 
the Shrewsbury River, at Palenville in 
New York, at Seabright, and off Sandy 
Hook. 

Mr. William M. Huckel has been par- 
ticularly successful with interior views, 
although I believe he prefers landscapes ; 
of the latter, he has a valuable collec- 
tion, many of them taken in the neigh- 
borhood of Great Neck, L. I. 

Mr. George B. Agnew visited Alaska 
a year or two ago, and brought home 
with him some very charming photo- 
graphs of many places that he visited. 
Among the pictures is one of the Greek 
church at Sitka—a most interesting 
object. The building is cruciform, sur- 
mounted by an immense dome. Upon 
its gilded cross, the Sitkans say the 
ravens gather in large numbers to wel- 
come every incoming ship, long before 

is visible to human eyes. Within 
tower is a chime of six sweet-toned 
ells, sent from Moscow. ‘The interior 


decorations are magnificent ; the paint- 
ings alone are marvels of art and beauty, 
and, with the exception of the face and 
hands, which are painted on ivory, these 
pictures are of beaten gold and silver, set 
with precious stones. 

Marine views seem to have presented 
the most charms to Mr. Alfred L. Simp- 
son; he has pictures of all the famous 
racing yachts—Puritan and Genesta, 
Galatea and Mayflower, Volunteer and 
Thistle. 

Colonel Elbridge T. Gerry always 
takes his camera with him when he goes 
on a yachting-trip ; among his collection 
of prints, the most interesting are those 
of his own yacht Electra. 

Central Park, Ausable River, Whirl- 
pool Rapids, and Onoko Glen are a few 
of the negatives taken by Mr. Daniel K. 
Young. ‘Three very pretty pictures of 
his, which he exhibited last year at the 
American Institute Fair, are ‘‘ Rebecca,”’ 
*‘Arab Girl and Greek Girl,’’ and tab- 
leaux arranged from ‘‘ Ben Hur.’’ 

Mr. Hugo S. Mack turns his attention 
mainly to landscapes. He has photo- 
graphs taken at Oberammergau and in 
the Tyrol, also pictures of the palace of 
Linderhof, of the hunting-lodge of Louis 
of Bavaria, and an instantaneous picture, 
‘¢ Taking the Waters at Carlsbad.’’ 
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Mr. William Bunker excels in por- 
traiture and in pictures of animals. 

The studios of celebrated New York 
artists have attracted the attention of 
Mr. E. S: Bennett; as a result of his 
labors in the line of photography, he 
has some handsome pictures of the 
studios of W. M. Chase, J. Carroll 
Beckwith, Walter Shirlaw, and J. H. 
Dolph. 

Apropos to mounting prints, Mr. Hor- 
ace Markley, a most successful amateur 
as well as an enthusiastic one, has volun- 
teered the following information. He 
says: ‘‘ While I do not claim any origi- 
nality for my method, it may prove of 
interest to some reader. Assuming that 
the neophyte does not understand the 
glacé process—if he does, so much the 
better—let us begin at the first stage. 
The prints, after careful toning and fix- 
ing, are put in a tray or other receptacle 
for washing—if possible, in such a way 
that the water runs out almost as quickly 
as it runs in, thus giving a constant 
change of fresh water. By all means, 
wash the prints thoroughly, for on this 
depends their durability of tone and 
color. Then have ready prepared a suf- 
ficient number of glass plates—I prefer 
highly putes metal plates—and, tak- 
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ing the prints from bis ant Ay st BG 


placed, face down, on the glass or 
surface, and then squeezed. so’ that. no 
air-bubble remains undernéa When 
well down, I paste the back of pr 
mount thereon a piece_ of heavy paper 
of the same size; then, gumming the 
back of this paper, I set it away to dry. 
When dry, it peels off with a most brill- 
iant surface, and the gum can then be 
moistened and the picture mounted on 
the card. The object of this heavy 
paper is to protect the glacé: surface ; 
as, without it, when pasted for mount- 
ing, the damp would deaden the gloss 
at once.”’ 

Mr. George Post at one time afforded 
a great deal of amusement to his friends 
with a novel camera, of which he claimed 
to be the inventor, though, like almost 
all of the craft who have found a new 
thing in the photographic line, he failed 
to apply for a patent, preferring that the 
whole world might make use of his idea. 
The camera was in effect an opera-hat, 
with a hole in the top and a lens inside. 
If Mr. Post, while walking about with 
his opera-hat on, saw an attractive face 
or anything else that struck his fancy, 
he would take off the hat, level his little 
lens, and make a snap shot. No one 
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knows where he carried his plate-holders, 
but he had a few with him at all times. 

It is said, and very justly, that no 
other branch of art has made the strides 
that this one has in the last decade, and 
it is safe to assert that almost all of the 
latest improvements have been con- 
ceived, if not perfected, by amateurs. 
For instance, the gelatine process, from 
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the action of the sun was the work of an 
American amateur—Dr. Draper. 

The platinatype, or a picture printed 
on paper prepared with a solution of 
platinum instead of silver, was discovered 
by an English amateur—Dr. Willis. 

A German in the Prussian service, 
named Colonel Anscheutz, also an ama- 
teur, has invented an electric apparatus 
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which was evolved the present dry plate, 
was first applied by Dr. Maddox, a 
Scotch amateur photographer and micro- 
scopist. 

Mr. Bennett, of London, also an 
experienced amateur, conceived the 
scheme of boiling the gelatine, and from 
this idea came the perfected gelatine 
emulsion dry plate now used all over the 
world. The first portrait ever made by 


called a tachyscope, by which he is able 
to show the motions of men and animals, 
from the instantaneous photographs which 
he has made, in such a way that the subjects 
seem actually to be living before us. The 
series of photographs is put on a circular 
glass plate which rapidly turns around its 
axis, and, whenever a picture appears 
before the eye of the observer, it is lit 
up by an electric sj’) k. By this means, 
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the natural motion of the object is repro- 
duced with a degree of truth and accu- 
racy that is absolutely bewildering. 
Looking thus at the representation of 
aman on a galloping horse, for instance, 
every single movement of horse and 
rider can be followed. Not only do the 
legs of the horse move according to the 
gait, but one sees the dust rise, the 
horse’s mane and tail fly out, and the 
nostrils expand. The rider urges his 
horse, pulls the curb-chain, and moves 
back his foot to apply the spur, exactly 
as in life, 
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York amateur—Dr. Piffard; before he 
came to the rescue of he ambitious 
young men and maidens who were trying 
experiments with it, there were more 
burned fingers than flash-light photo- 
graphs. Dr. Piffard devised a means of 
using the magnesium powder without 
danger, by spreading it over gun-cotton 
and then igniting the cotton by a fuse. 

‘‘ Better than daylight,’’ is the ama- 
teurs’ verdict regarding the magnesium 
light. Daylight is very uncertain and 
very deceptive; the time of day, the 
season of the year, and many other 
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Each series in this apparatus repre- 
sents a bit of life—not a life-like picture, 
but life itself—with wonderful natural- 
ness and truth. When the apparatus 
was shown to the late Emperor Frederick, 
he declared that the truth to nature, 
down to the simplest details, was ‘‘ simply 
astounding,’’ and that ‘‘ the first glimpse 
almost takes one’s breath away.’’ 

Colonel Anscheutz has made instan- 
taneous photographs of various wild 
beasts, besides the numerous subjects to 
be found in the Prussian imperial cavalry. 

Although the flash-light originated in 
Germany, it was »erfected by a New 


details having to be considered, quite 
irrespective of the apparent illuminating 
power of the daylight. With the flash- 
light, it is always ‘‘so many grains of 
magnesium, so much light.”’ 

The young men have had great fun 
in experimenting with the flash-light, and 
some have made very successful pictures. 
One made by Mr. Hotchkiss is remark- 
able for its detail. It represents a quar- 
tet of musicians—all of whom, with the 
exception of the flute-player, are singing. 
The flash-light exposure caught them 
with mouths wide open, and so naturally 
that one can almost hear their voices. 
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Some of the amateur efforts look 
ludicrous or ghostly because the flash 
occurred too soon. 

Mr. Burton, Secretary of the Society 
of Amateur Photographers, has some very 
good flash-light pictures, as well as a 
number of instantaneous views. 

For taking parlor-groups, such a light 
is invaluable. A side-light from a win- 
dow is always hard to manage, and few 
amateurs are in position to cut holes in 


their ceilings in order to get a ‘‘ studio 
light.’’ 

Another difficulty in the path of the 
amateur is the dark-room—if, as one 
enthusiast explains, his home is not his 
home, ‘‘ somebody else having a decided 
voice in the question of how the various 
rooms shall be utilized, and that voice 
seems always to be against using any part 
of the house for a dark-room. Yet, in 
spite of all obstacles, I ride my hobby 
often, and nearly always with satisfaction 


to myself, although my friends look on 
me as a sort of harmless lunatic. When 
any one of them comes to me to sit for 
his picture, I am put through an endless 
number of questions as to the use of this 
or that thing, all showing that he thinks 
the whole thing an utter waste of time, 
only that it does him no harm and 
indulges me in a fancy. When the 
picture is finished, his exclamation ‘ Oh! 
I didn’t think it would look like that!’ 


may be either complimentary or otherwise 
— it is wiser not to take it as otherwise.’’ 

Among distinguished amateur photog- 
raphers may be mentioned the Princess 
Beatrice of England, the Crown Prince 
of Italy, the Grand Duchess Theresa of 
Austria, Earl Rosse, Baron Rothschild, 
and Lord Brassy. Miss Parnell is an 
accomplished amateur in this line; some 
of the pictures she took of Mr. Parnell 
are said to be remarkably good, and it is 


proposed to use them in his biography. 


Frances Stevens. 
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E was as uncouth, unattract- 
ive-looking a specimen of 
the genus mountaineer, as 
one might see in a whole 
year’s rambling: He was 

low of stature, shambling, halting in his 
gait; with shaggy forbidding brows, and 
of a vicious quarrelsome temper. A 
hideous livid scar disfigured one side of 
his face, and at least once a fortnight he 
became thoroughly drunk on ‘‘ wild-cat ’’ 
whisky. 

He was known impartially as ‘‘ Sang- 
digger Dan,’’ ‘‘ Digger Dan,’’ or ‘‘ Dan 
Digger’’; these peculiar and __inter- 
changeable cognomens having attached 
to him from the fact that he had once 
been a gatherer of medicinal roots in 
the mountains, for barter at the country 
store. 

When I knew him, however, he seemed 
to be a kind of hanger-on and man of 
odd jobs about the mountain hotel where 
I was stopping that summer. In this 
capacity, he exercised without let or 
hindrance the peculiar prerogative of his 
kind—that of working only when the 
humor pleased him. 

Notwithstanding his repulsiveness and 
faults of temper, there was one redeem- 
ing feature in his character: his love 
and tenderness for the little child who 
claimed dependence on him. She was a 
bright winsome little thing of five or six 
years, and it was plain that, whatsoever 
others might think of him, ‘‘ Daddy 
Dan ’’ embodied, to her, all ‘human per- 
fection. All day long, she followed him 
about his work or his loafing, and even 
when in his cups she was ever near him. 

There were two or three young fellows 
about the place, who had been in the 
habit of teasing him occasionally when 
he had been drinking. On these occa- 
sions, his temper would flash out in a 
manner that should have warned the 
reckless youngsters of their danger. 

Once I saw him with livid face and 
muttered curses, just about to rush on 


them with an ugly-looking knife, when, . 
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at a word from the child and a toM 
from the baby hand upon his arm, he 
suffered himself to be led away, and five 
minutes later was prattling baby-talk with 
her about some childish subject in which 
she was interested. 

I remonstrated with the young fellows 
about this imposition upon one for whom 
they should rather have felt pity, and he 
ever afterward seemed to remember my 
interference with gratitude. He fell into 
the habit of attending me in my occa- 
sional excursions on the mountains, in 
search of health and the picturesque. 

During these little trips, I picked up 
his past history ; there was not much of 
it. There had been a wife and another 
child—a twin sister. to the one now with 
him. They had lived on a little 
‘‘place’’ down near the foot of the 
mountain. His life had not differed 
much. from its present conditions—given 
principally to drink and bad temper. 
The wife and the other child were dead ; 
since then, he had lived as I knew him. 

He was of few words in his intercourse 
with me, and these meagre details were 
gathered during the course of many trips, 
running through the latter part of the 
season. 

As the autumn came on, I thought I 
could notice a gradual change in his life. 
The periodical sprees grew less frequent ; 
the fits of anger were less violent; and 
his intercourse with the little child grew, 
if possible, more tender. 

One day in the late October—the 
glorious Southwestern October—I had 
gone on a trip to an elevated point a 
mile or more from the hotel, to try to 
catch, if possible, with brush and canvas, 
some of the gold and haze of the won- 
derful scenery. Dan and the child went 
along as -usual, the former carrying my 
traps, the latter beguiling the way with 
childish prattle. 

Once upon the spot, I was soon 
absorbed in my work, and paid no 
further heed to my companions. 

After two or three hours’ close appli- 
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cation, I grew tired and went for a little 
stroll about the mountain’s brow. 

Although I had often been at the 
place before, I had not observed that an 
old and moss-grown fence at one side of 
the clearing, and which I had supposed 
was the lingering landmark of some 
abandoned mountain homestead, was in 
reality the decaying enclosure of that 
saddest and drearest of all earthly spots 
—a country grave-yard. 

So interested did I become in the 
neglected clayey mounds, with here and 
there a rudely carved and lettered head- 
stone, that it gave me something of a 
start when I suddenly came upon Dan 
and the child, both lying prone upon 
the ground beside two of the graves, a 
large and a small one. In my surprise, 
I did not fail to note that these two were 
green and tenderly kept— in striking 
contrast with their neighbors in the deso- 
late field. 

The child was asleep upon a slight bed 
of leaves and grasses which Dan had 
gathered, while his tattered coat was 
folded for a pillow. 

Dan himself lay upon his face, with 
one arm thrown over the smaller of the 
two mounds, as if he fain would gather 
to his rough bosom the little one who 
slept beneath. I think I had never 
before beheld an attitude so expressive of 
the utter abandonment of grief. 

It needed no words to inform me that 
these were the graves of wife and child. 

I would have withdrawn, but, at 
sound of my footsteps, he slowly raised 
his head. I could not find fitting words 
to break the silence, nor did he speak 
for a moment; but somehow I felt that 
he desjred me to remain. 

**’At you, Mister Brown?’’ he spoke 
at last. ‘‘We’s a-comin’ back afore 
now; but Roweny, she went ter sleep, 
an’ I thes hated ter waken ther little 
thing up.’’ 

**You did right, Dan; but’’—and, 
moved by an impulse I did not stop to 
analyze, I went to his side and put my 
hand upon his shoulder—‘‘ but, Dan, 
won’t you tell me more of yourself than 
I know? I will leave you in a few days; 
can’t I do something for you and the 
little child before I go?’’ 
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I felt a great sob go through his frame 
as he looked up full in my face. I had 
never had a good look into his eyes 
before, and, as I met that upward gaze, 
I wondered that I had ever thought it 
a vicious countenance. The hard lines 
about the eyes seemed smoothed away, 
the disfiguring’ scar upon the cheek was 
unnoticed ; I saw only the grief—pro- 
found, unutterable—that was expressed 
by the transfigured eyes. 

‘‘T ar’ mighty glad ye axed me that 
ar’ questyun, Mister Brown,’’ he answered 
at last, ‘‘b’cause I ar’ been powerful 
pestered in my min’ ever sence I knowed 
ye war gwyin’ ’way so soon ; b’cause ye 
ar’ the on’y one, ’cept little Roweny 
thar, ’at’s had a frien’ly word ter say ter 
me fur many an’ a many a long day—’’ 

He broke off, trembling in the sudden 
effort to suppress another sob. 

‘¢ Tar’ glad yeaxed me, Mister Brown,’’ 
he continued at length, ‘‘ b’cause thar ar’ 
sumpin’ ’at I been a-wantin’ ter ax ye 
*bout fur a long time—sumpin’ ’at ar’ 
pestered me a heap, an’ ’at sometimes 
hit thes seemed ’s ef I couldn’t stan’ 
nohow, but ’d thes go plum’ clean out’n 
my min’.’’ 

‘* Tell it to me,’”’ I said, as I sat down 
beside him, with my hand still upon his 
shoulder. 

‘«T ar’ been a-wantin’ ter ax ye, Mister 
Brown, ever sence ye been so frien’ly 
like, ef hit ar’ true, what I hearn them 
fellers a-sayin’ down yander, one night 
more ’an a month ago—’at thar hain’t 
no Gawd, ’n no hea’arter,o’ no kin’, ’n 
no heaben, ’n no—no tuther place—an’ 
’at, when we dies here in this worl’, ’at 
ar’ thes the eend o’ hit all ?’’ 

‘¢Why, no, Dan, it is not true,’ I 
hastened to answer, surprised at the nat- 
ure of his trouble. 

He looked up, and a gleam of hope 
shone in his face. 

‘“*T ar’ powerful glad to hear hit, 
b’cause hit ar’ pestered me a heap—not 
on my own ’count,’’ he added after a 
pause, ‘* not on my own ’count; I hain’t 
a-keerin’ fur myself, b’cause I done had 
my chance here in this worl’, an’, what- 
ever happens ter me in ther nex’, I feel 
’at hit won’t be no wusser ’an I d’serve. 
No, ’tain’t that—’tain’t that; but hit’s 
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on count o’ the little twinny ’at’s a-lyin’ 
here onderneath ther grass, ’at’s took 
when she’s so little ’at she never got ter 
say nairy word in this worl’—’n then ter 
think ’at the little thing wan’t never ter 
have no more chance, but this war ter be 
ther eend o’ hit all, hit thes seemed ’s 
ef I never could bear hit nohow.”’ 

There was no longer any effort to con- 
ceal his tears. With a pitiful cry like 
that of a stricken woman, he again bowed 
his face to the very earth: ‘‘Oh, the 
little chile! the little, little chile! Sho’ly, 
sho’ly thar’s a good Lord somewhar, an’ 
He’ll give ther little twinny a chance.”’ 

In the very abandonment of his grief, 
he hid his face in the grass and threw 
his arm over the little mound, where he 
lay sobbing. 

It was all too sad for words; I could 
only weep in sympathy. 

After a time, he looked up. 

‘“‘T hope you'll ’xcuse me, Mister 
Brown, a-gwyin’ on so; but ye a-comin’ 
on me so onexpected like, an’ them 
frien’ly words o’ yourn, an’ hit seem 
like hit been sich a long time ’at I been 
a-carryin’ sich a heavy load o’ trouble 
*thout nobody ter tell hit to—an’ now 
hit seem like I thes want ter lie here tell 
the eend o’ the worl’ come. 

‘¢ Hit wouldn’t be so hard ter bear,’’ 
he continued, ‘‘ ef I had allus been good 
ter the little thing while she war here ; 
but I wuzzent—I wuzzent—an’ now I 
can’t bear ter think o’ hit, an’ still I 
can’t think o’ nothin’ else. ’Twar ther 
whisky an’ my own bad temper, an’ I 
war ha’sh an’ cross ’ith ther little thing, 
an’ whupped her when she cried; an’ 
now all ther time I’m a-feelin’ like’n I 
cheated ther little thing out’n her chance 
here. 

‘¢T ar’ been sich a bad man here, ’at 
I know I won’t never be ’lowed ter live 
in ther nex’ worl’ long o’ sich a inner- 
cent thing as her; but, ef I c’d on’y be 
"lowed ter see her thes a little, little 
while, an’ hol’ ’er in my arms, an’ tell 
her how sorry I am fur hit all, an’ know 
’at she war a-havin’ ’er chance which she 
never had in this worl’, then I’d be 
willin’ ter take my punishmint an’ suffer 
f’rever an’ ever, ef I c’d on’y know ’at 
she war a-havin’ ’er chance. 
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‘<I ar’ seed a heap o’ trouble, Mister 
Brown, but I am thankful ter the good 
Lord ’at He left me little Roweny thar ; 
I ar’ been good ter her, ur tried to, 
sence the tother one war took. She ar’ 
been a power 0’ comfort ter me, ani’ yit 
thar hain’t been a day nur a hour ’at she 
ain’t kep’ my trouble fresh by mindin’ 
me o’ the one ’at’s gone. I never see 
her a-playin’ ’bout, ur hear her a-talkin’, 
’at I wouldn’t think o’ the one ’at’s 
a-lyin’ here an’ never had no chance. 
I ain’t never done nothin’ ter please ther 
one ’at’s alive, ur gone a-projec’in’ ’ith 
her ’bout none o’ her little cute tricks, 
’at I ain’t thought o’ the one ’at’s dead ; 
an’ many an’ many’s ther time ’at I’ve 
wakened up at night, a-cryin’ ®an’ 
a-rechin’ out my arms fur ther little 
thing.’’ 

I would have been less than human, 
had I failed to tell him what I could of 
Him who said ‘‘ Suffer little children to 
come unto Me,’’ and of the love which 
the all-pitiful Father has for a broken 
and penitent heart. 

He shook his head sadly when told 
that he might not only see the little child 
again, but would remain with her, if he 
lived the right life here. 

‘‘Folks can’t go ter heaben less’n 
they’s got r’ligion; an’ I ar’ tried 
a-seekin’ r’ligion, but somehow I 
couldn’t never seem ter git hit. I ar’ 
been ter meetin’ an’ ter ther mou’ners’ 
bench a power, but somehow I couldn’t 
never feel ’s ef thar war anythin’ in sto’ 
fur me but ther ’rath o’ Gawd.”’ 

I cannot follow in detail all that was 
said between us. 

It was a new experience to me, thus 
assuming the part of adviser in matters 
usually pertaining to a clergyman’s 
duties; but I have always been glad I — 
did it, after what happened. No word 
that I said in the effort to comfort that 
poor burdened soul, but has since proved 
a source of infinite comfort to my own 
heart. I left him at last, ‘‘ feelin’ better 
in his min’,’’ as he expressed it. 

I returned to my work, but my brush 
had lost its cunning. The circling 
panorama of mountains clad in the trail- 
ing robes of autumn, the distant peaks 
of tenderest blue, the golden mist over 
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all, had no power to stir the depths that 
had been touched by. the pitiful cry of a 
human soul in distress. 

I desired to return, the next morning, 
to finish my sketch; but, when ready to 
start, Dan and the child were nowhere 
to be found. The landiord said they 
had come in, the previous afternoon, 
soon after my own return, and had been 
about the premises during the evening, 
but had not been seen that morning, nor 
did the bed they usually occupied in one 
of the out-buildings present the appear- 
ance of having been used. No concern 
was®* felt, however, because it was a com- 
mon occurrence for them to go off with- 
out a word, to the little place down at 
the» foot of the mountain, which they 
still called home; and it was supposed 
they had done so in this instance. 

I went to the mountain alone, and 
endeavored again to interest myself in 
the work of the day before. But I 
could not; my mind would continually 
revert to the scene of yesterday. That 
attitude of unutterable despair, that wail 
of intense longing for the vanished one 
whose little broken life lay heavy on his 
soul, so weighed upon my mental powers 
that ere long I was fain to throw down 
brush and pallet and give up the attempt. 

So wrought up did I become that 
every now and then I fancied I could 
hear the pitiful wail of a sobbing child. 

‘‘It is no fancy,’’ I said at last, as the 
fleeting impression came more distinctly 
upon the morning breeze; ‘‘there is a 
child crying somewhere.”’ 

Again came the wailing sound. A 
sudden thought struck me, and, dropping 
everything, I sought the desolate grave- 
yard. Picking my way among the 
neglected mounds, I came to the two 
green ones at the farther side. There 
was a sight sadder and more heart-break- 
ing than that of yesterday: Dan and 
the child; the one lying cold and still, 
with face to the ground, and arm out- 
stretched—the other plucking at the cold 
hand and crying to the poor deaf ears to 
waken. 

She looked up as I came near. 

‘‘Daddy Dan ar’ bin c’yin’,’’ she 
sobbed, ‘‘an’ ee ar’ so told, an’ I tan’t 
wake ee up; an’ Woeeny ar’ told too, 
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an’ ung’y, an’ Woeeny ’ants tum bec’- 
tus.”’ 

With gentle hands and tender words, 
I won her from the spot. 

Two days later, we buried poor Dan 
beside the little mound where his broken 
heart had ceased to beat, and the weary 
burdened soul had found rest at last. 

No relatives appeared to claim the 
little Rowena; and so, when a few days 
later I started for my distant home, she 
went with me as my own adopted child. 

Every season since, we have visited 
the spot, lingering long into the mellow 
autumn. With loving hands and tender 
hearts, we watch and tend the three 
graves upon the desolate mountain’s 
brow. The grass grows green above 
them; the fairest flowers bloom over 
them. 

I wouid not have my child forget 
them—I say ‘‘my’’ child, because in 
very truth she has become such to my 
old and desolate heart. 

Did I say desolate? It is no longer 
so. Possessed of ample means, I have 
been enabled to give her the ‘‘ chance”’ 
in this life that poor Dan could never 
have done. And there is never a day 
that she does not repay my tenderest 
care a thousand-fold. The wealth of 
filial affection she gave to him in that 
far-off mountain home is now mine. 
Folks smile and nod their heads approv- 
ingly at sight of the old man and the 
winsome young girl going, hand in hand, 
up and down the streets or about the 
public libraries and galleries of the city. 

There is never a day that I do not 
thank God for this blessed gift of child- 
life coming thus into my latter years. 
And yet in the still and silent watches 
of the midnight, after I have taken a last 
look at the sweet face asleep upon the 
dainty pillow, I often go to my room 
and walk up and down for hours—walk 
and think and think and think! I 
recall the days of my early manhood— 
my struggle for success in the world— 
a little child and her mother, my very 
own, who slipped out of my life while 
yet I was too busy to reveal all the love 
I felt for them. 

Ah me, something of poor--Dan’s 
trouble comes to us all. 

Milton T. Adkins. 
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HOW WE ADOPTED 


"HN the first place, the white kitten 
adopted us; but that was only 
the beginning of a long chain 
of circumstances that en- 

trapped us into reciprocating. Nothing 
was farther from our intention at the 
outset ; but man proposed, and the white 
kitten disposed, as it turned out. The 
very day we moved into our house, the 
white kitten moved in too. We had 
paid a month’s rent in advance for the 
privilege; the white kitten had not. 
The white kitten was a tramp, a vaga- 
bond, a squatter, and a _ stowaway. 
There was no doubt about that; but, as 
she possessed the adhesive qualities of a 
burr, the serious question was how to 
get rid of her. They say possession is 
nine points of the law, and self-pos- 
session is the tenth. The white kitten 
was gifted with all ten in an eminent 
degree. 

I well remember the first time we met. 
I was wandering through the almost 
empty house, trying to get used to the 
lay of the land. I had gotten as far as 
the kitchen, and I opened the back door 
to look out at the modest plot where our 
clothes were to dangle for many Mon- 
days to come. It was raining dismally. 
There on the door-step, in the midst of 
the downpour, sat the most forlorn- 
looking little object I ever saw. The 
object opened its mouth and wailed at 
me. It was the white kitten, at that 
period a sufficiently abject creature at 
best. Her coat was of a bedraggled 
dirty white, with plebeian black spots 
scattered over it in about as systematic a 
fashion as if school-boys had been pelting 
her with ink-bottles. She had cavernous 
hollows around her eyes, and an espe- 
cially large one below her ribs. She was 
suffering from a suggestion of mange 
about the ears. 

Drenched down by the rain to the 
condition of the proverbial ‘‘ drowned 
rat,’’ she was a sight to evoke the pity of 
gods and men. I am neither, myself; 
but my compassion was roused, for all 
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that, and I weakly invited the creature 
into the kitchen and gave her a saucer of 
milk. That act could never be undone 
nor atoned for! It irreparably attached 
the white kitten not only to myself, but 
to the house and all its inmates. When 
the saucer had been well polished and 
the ruffled fur of the white kitten dried 
by the kitchen range, I put her outdoors ; 
but she forgave me, for the next day she 
was back again, and the next day, and 
the next. She received many rebuffs, 
more or less severe, from all of us; but 
she bore no malice. She also received a 
number of meals, which may have had 
something to do with her forgiving spirit. 
Not one of us could bear to look at that 
well-defined skeleton and listen to the 
pitifully hungry Meow! and then send 
her away empty. Jennie, the cook, told 
us we should never get rid of the white 
kitten if we fed her, only somehow we 
couldn’t help it. But she was fearfully 
in the way. We had a cat of our own 
—a much-pampered Maltese ‘ Pixie,’’ 
and we were in constant terror. lest 
mangy ears or other dire disease should 
be communicated by the tramp-child to 
our petted darling. 

Our first effort to get rid of the incubus 
was made about a week after we moved 
into the house. It was Jennie’s ‘‘even- 
ing out,’’ and she volunteered to carry 
the white kitten down-town and drop 
her. The direful deed was done; but 
next morning, when Jennie went down- 
stairs to open the house, she found the 
milk-cans and the white kitten waiting 
on the porch together. 

Our next venture was better planned. 
The sympathies of the baker’s boy were 
enlisted. Jennie turned over the white 
kitten to his tender mercies,- and he 
promised to take her to the farthest limit 
of his rounds, about two miles out in the 
country. For three days, we saw noth- 
ing of the white kitten, and began to 
breathe freely. We hoped, we said, that 
she had found a good home. The even- 
ing of the third day, my father opened 
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480 HOW WE ADOPTED 
the front door to throw out the stump 
of his cigar, and in walked the white 
kitten ! 

Gradually the contour of the white 
kitten filled out; but her hunger for 
milk-material was replaced by a hunger 
for the milk of human _ kindness—an 
insatiable appetite for affection. The 
plaintive deprecating wail and _ the 
upturned blue eyes—for, contrary to the 
habit of catdom, they were blue—were 
as pitiful as ever. I have leanings toward 
socialism, myself; and, when Dcompared 
the sleek indifferentism of Pixie with the 
eager hunger and ready gratitude of the 
white kitten, and reflected that I was not 
only permitting, but abetting, the preser- 
vation of the distance between the two— 
that I was exalting the favored of fortune 
and trampling on the face of the poor— 
I was filled with horror and remorse, 
and determined to open the front door, 
and the door of my heart also, to the 
oppressed in the shape of the white kit- 
ten. But then I would remember the 
mangy ears of the poor little wretch. 
Had I any right to jeopardize the health 
of the family? We knew nothing of her 
origin or training. Shades of milk-pans 
tampered with and mutton-chops secreted 
flitted through my mind. Had I any 
right to lay such a burden on the long- 
suffering Jennie? And there the matter 
always ended. 

How that white kitten haunted us! 
She took up her quarters in the vestibule, 
behind the outside door. No matter 
what hour of the day or night we opened 
the front door, the white kitten would 
rush out from her hiding-place and try 
to run past us into the house. She never 
failed to appear. She was like a family 
skeleton, or an uneasy ghost, or the man 
with the gas-bill, or almost anything dis- 
agreeable. In summer, it wouldn’t have 
mattered so much; but, of a cold winter 
night, I defy anyone to shut the door in 
the face of that- wee white thing and not 
feel like a brute for an hour afterward. 
None of my full-grown sins have caused 
me half so much uncomfortableness as 
has that white kitten first and last. 

Once I entered into a conspiracy to 
kidnap and remove the white kitten. 
That was after she had jumped up on 
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the little table that stands by the side 
window in the parlor and knocked off 
the only bit of Sévres the family ever 
owned or ever hope to own. We 
couldn’t really blame her, for my 
youngest brother had frightened her 
clean out of her wits; but it made us 
feel a little sore. -My fellow-conspirator 
was old Gregory, my father’s clerk, type- 
writer, office-boy, and general factotum. 
I explained our woes tohim. The canny 
old Scotchman winked at me—yes, actu- 
ally winked ! 

‘‘T’ll arrange that,’’ he said. 
you trust me! 


«¢ Just 
I'll bring a bag some 
night. You give me the cat. In she 
goes! Ill take her a good spell of a 
ways, and she won’t come back to 
trouble you, I’ll warrant.”’ 

‘« You won’t hurt her, Gregory ?”’ 

‘Lord bless you, no! I'll just take 
her to a place where she won’t find her 
way back again very easy.”’ 

Cold shivers crept up and down my 
spinal column. In spite of the fair 
words of the old man, I felt sure he was 
meditating foul deeds. Like some tyrant 
of yore, bent on getting rid of his 
enemy, I ruthlessly hardened my heart 
against compassion and asked no quest- 
ions. In my inmost soul, I felt I was 
about to become accessory to a murder. 
We had to choose Jennie’s evening out, 
for she had grown so tender-hearted 
toward the little waif that I knew she 
would never consent to our dark schemes. 


‘¢ Thursday night, then, at ten o’clock, — 


at the kitchen door,’ I told Gregory. 
I promised to ask the white kitten into 
the house Thursday morning, and speak 
her fair all day, to be sure to have her 
ready for him. I said not a word to the 
family, and I felt like a villain. 
However, I was spared the pangs of 
remorse. Whether there is a little cherub 
sitting up aloft that has a special care of 
white kittens, or whether my guardian 
angel was disturbed about me and wanted 
to preserve to me the joys of an approv- 
ing conscience, or whether the white 
kitten got wind of my fell designs her- 
self, I never knew. Anyhow, she disap- 


peared on Wednesday morning, and 
during the whole of Thursday she was 
nowhere to be found. 
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In the evening, when the clock had 
gotten to within one minute of ten, I 
put down my book and wandered out in 
the kitchen. .As the clock struck the 
hour, I heard a careful step in the back 
yard—someone walking on tip-toes up 
the steps—then a muffled knock at the 
door. There was old Gregory, and 
under his arm a burlap bag, to which 
he pointed significantly and smiled ; but 
where was the white kitten? In low 
and hurried whispers, I explained to my 
fellow-conspirator the mysterious disap- 
pearance of our intended victim. 

‘¢Oh, well,’’ he said, ‘‘it’ll be for 
another time. You just say the word, 
and I’ll bring around my bag whenever 
you like.’’ 

Next day, the white kitten returned, 
quite cheerful and composed. Somehow 
I never got my courage screwed up to 
‘saying the word ’’ a second time. 

The white kitten grew more and more 
unbearable. She lost her timid beseech- 
ing ways, and began to think she owned 
the place. She positively swaggered. 
Finally the last straw was laid on the 
family burden. We had a lady visiting 
us who suffered from a sort of catphobia. 
‘In anticipation of her arrival, I took 
Pixie over to my aunt’s to stay, and gave 
Jennie positive instructions that the white 
kitten was not to be allowed in the 
house. 

Alas for human foresight! We were 
sitting around the breakfast-table. The 
night had been bitterly cold. Our guest 

said she thought it was the coldest of the 
season. My father got up to look at the 
minimum thermometer that hangs on the 
front porch. He opened the door care- 
fully ; but the white kitten was lying in 
wait, and contrived to squeeze between 
his feet. He made a wild grab after the 
small fleeing figure, but missed it; and 
the white kitten, warned by the state of 
her appetite, made a straight streak fer 
the dining-room. 

I never shall forget the scene that fol- 
lowed. A deathly pallor overspread the 
face of our guest. She pushed back her 
chair and screamed a little, and covered 
her face with her hands and moaned 
gently. The cause of her anguish was 
hastily ejected, and our guest gradually 


revived under continued applications of 
smelling-salts, fans, and Jamaica rum ; 
but she was nervous and dejected all day. 

After this, I expressed my sentiments 
toward the white kitten openly and with- 
out fear of reproof. Before long, we 
had another visitor of a very different 
type—a college friend of mine, who had 
studied medicine and was officiating as 
resident physician and teacher of physi- 
ology at a young ladies’ seminary in a 
neighboring town. I was telling her 
about the latest exploit of the white 
kitten, and she, in her cheerful way, 
said : 

‘¢T know you are dying to get rid of 
that cat, away down in the bottom of 
your heart. Why don’t you give her 
to me?” 

‘““To you?’’ I asked, innocently, a 
great joy welling up in my soul. ‘‘ Will 
you really take her ?’’ 

‘“<Why, of course I will. The cat- 
supply at home has almost given out. 
The little boys that go hunting for me 
haven’t found a cat for over a week.’’ 

The truth flashed upon me. 

‘«¢QOh, no!’’ I groaned, ‘‘not that! 
I can’t have the white kitten dissected. 
I do want to get rid of her, but that 
won’t do.”’ 

Visions crowded on my memory of 

college-days and the physiology lecture- 
room and pathetic white kittens crucified 
on boards, with wide-open staring eyes 
as natural as life, except where the fur 
was cut away and lungs and liver laid 
bare to view. 
- ¢¢But,’’ she remonstrated, amused at 
my weak-mindedness, ‘‘ it won’t hurt the 
kitten. I chloroform my cats while they 
are asleep. . That’s the end of them, 
and afterward they aid the glorious cause 
of science. It’s really a beautiful mode 
of exit—don’t you see ?”’ 

After a little persuasion, I yielded. It 
was a painless death, of course, and 
might save the white kitten from a much 
worse fate. My friend wanted her sub- 
ject for a Wednesday morning lecture. I 
promised to bring her down Tuesday. 

The days flew past. I was wretchedly 
uncomfortable. I felt like the Scriptural 
whited sepulchre, and I could not look 
the white kitten in the eye. The white 
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kitten was opportunely taken with a spasm 
of affection for me. She haunted me like 
my shadow. She rubbed against my 
skirts and purred. She took every 
opportunity of jumping into my lap. 
And I, all the while, underwent unspeak- 
able tortures. 

It was Monday night. The white kit- 
ten redoubled her attentions. I couldn’t 
stand it. I knew, when it came to the 
point, I should not be able to do the 
deed. But my friend must not be left 
in the lurch. It was too late to write 
to her—I could not go to her; only one 
way was open. I put on my hat and coat, 
stirred up my youngest brother to escort 
me, went down to the telegraph office, 
and wired the following message: ‘‘ Have 
relented. Can’t sacrifice white kitten. 
Hope you’re not inconvenienced.’’ After 
that, I felt better. 

The white kitten was evidently grate- 
ful for her new lease of life, for she 
repaid me soon after with compound 
interest; and indeed that is how she 
came, at my intercession, to be adopted 
by the family. 

I shall have to go back a little to 
explain. I have a friend—a rather par- 
ticular friend. About a year ago, some- 
thing happened—it doesn’t matter what ; 
but the upshot of it was that I told him 
not to write to’me any more. I felt 
a glow of satisfaction for about two 
weeks, and then began to repent; and 
I have been repenting ever since. In 
fact, there have been times when I have 
repented very much indeed. I would 
have given anything in the world to 
have him disregard my commands and 
write, but he was maddeningly obedient. 
Of course, I could not write to him— 
or thought I could not ; so there it stood. 

One day, as I was starting out for a 
walk with an acquaintance, I met the 
postman at the corner, and he handed 
me a letter. It was a fat letter, directed 
in a strange handwriting, and it did not 
exactly have the air of an advertisement, 
nor did it appear to be a MS. returned 
with thanks. 

I was very much absorbed in what we 
were talking about, and just a little 
nervous and excited. I did not open 
the letter, and I remember twisting it up 
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and crumpling it in my hand as we 
walked along. Finally I thrust it into 
my ulster pocket and forgot all about its 
existence. Next time I put on the ulster, 
I remembered it ; but, to my surprise, it 
was gone. I instituted inquiries for it. 
My mother was very contrite. She had 
been clearing out my pockets—a habit 
which those who know her inveterate 
neatness will recognize—had found a 
forlorn wad of paper, and had thrown it 
in the fire. This was trying, for one 
never knows what an unopened letter 
may contain; but I was philosophical 
about it for the same reason the Dutch- 
man’s wife was resigned to die. 

The next episode occurred on: one of 
the early days of spring. I had gone 
out in the back yard to investigate the 
possibility of laying out a flower-garden. 
The heaping ash-barrel stood by the 
cellar door, ready for the ash-man. The 
white kitten jumped into the barrel. 
There had been many changes in the 
white kitten since autumn. She had 
grown fat and sleek and happy. She 
had also grown playful. She tore round 
and round in the ash-barrel and flirted 
out a good deal of débris on to the 
ground. ‘The wind was blowing in that 
crazy way it has in March, and it picked 
up a wad of paper that the white kitten 
had upset, and began spinning it around 
the yard. That was too much for the 
white kitten. She abandoned the barrel 
and began to chase it. 

As I watched her frivolous behavior, 
I suddenly became interested in the wad 
of paper and joined in the chase. The 
wind seemed possessed with demoniac 
spite. Every time I put out my hand 
for the paper, away it would fly to the 
other end of the yard. To and fro we 
sped in frantic pursuit. A hundred times 
I thought I had it, and a hundred times 
it eluded my grasp. 

The white kitten was more successful 
than I. She it was who caught it, but 
it was I who took it away from her, so 
eventually the success was mine. Of 
course, it was the letter I had lost weeks 
before—which my mother had not put 
in the fire, after all. It was smeared 
with coal-dust, very much torn and 
begrimed, but there it was. 
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e Of course, too, it was from Jack. He I shuddered as I thought how near I 
0 said he could not stand keeping still any had come to “‘ deciding finally ’’ without 
s longer, so he was going to disobey knowing it. And then I did a very 
» orders. He had found somebody to strange thing. I picked up the white 
it direct the envelope for him, because he_ kitten and kissed her ! 

5 was afraid I would not open a letter if I And, when I told Jack about it, he 
d knew it was from him—if he had but patted the white kitten and said— 

t known! He was going to write just this But, come to think of it, what Jack 
e once, and, if I did not answer, he would said was not very relevant, after all, so I 
a consider that he had my final decision. will not repeat it. 

t Edith Elmer. 

; 
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HICH will you be? 
True to yourself, love, and true unto me? 
Will all your care and your tenderness last, 
Or will I awaken to find my dreams past? 
Will you brighten my life, or bid happiness flee— 
Which shall it be? 


What do you think ? 
Ah, wonder not that from the future I shrink— 
That I tremble lest soon shall the witchery fade, 
The magic dissolve and the light change to shade : 
That my feet may tread closely on sorrow’s dark brink— 
What do you think? 


What will you say 
If beside you I walk through each beautiful day ? 
Will you draw me with you to heights distant and fair? 
Will you lead me to happiness sacred and rare ? 
Will your love make me purer and nobler each day ? 
What do you say? 


What will you do 
If I tell you my truth rests on truth, love, in you? 
That I’m yours if you hold me, beloved, by your side ; 
That else I am gone like the sea’s ebbing tide. 
You can make me inconstant, or loving and true— 
Which will you do? 
Lilian Whiting. 














WAS once the unfortunate witness 

of a fight between two men in a 

horse-car. One of the belligerents 
was the conductor; the other was a 
passenger who refused to pay his fare. 
The conductor threatened to turn the 
fellow off the car, and consequently 
received from him a sharp blow in the 
face. As may be supposed, the con- 
ductor retaliated, and thereupon ensued 
a terrific fight, in the midst of which I 
grew frightened and left the car. 

The following day, I heard a rumor 
that the conductor intended having the 
man arrested for assault, and was going 
to subpoena as witnesses all who saw the 
occurrence. As I had been in the habit 
of riding in that car every day on my 
way to school, I was well known by both 
driver and conductor, and was not 
likely to escape being called as a witness. 
To anyone accustomed to serving in that 
capacity, the idea of appearing on the 
stand may have in it nothing that is 
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terrible, but it filled me with fear and 
trembling. I had never been inside of a 
court-room, and it seemed to me dis- 
graceful to be connected in any way with 
such an affair. Besides, I was of a very 
nervous temperament, and I knew [| 
should become so confused on the stand 
that I would scarcely know what I was 
saying. So I determined to escape that 
subpeena, if possible. In the morning, 
I took an earlier car, and thus avoided 
meeting my regular conductor. Three 
or four days passed, and, as I heard 
nothing further regarding the assault, I 
was just about making up my mind that 
the matter had been dropped when I 
received what was to me a startling piece 
of information. Namely, two men had 
called to see me while I was at school. 
They were strangers to my mother and 
sister, seemed very anxious to interview 
me, and refused to state their business. 
They said they would see me at some 
other time. 








‘(I GREW FRIGHTENED AND LEFT THE CAR.” 
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‘¢That subpoena!’’ I cried, sinking 
into a chair. 

“I’m afraid it is,’’ said mother; 
‘‘you are not going to get out of it.” 

‘¢But I am,’’ I returned, decidedly ; 
«“T’ll go down to Kate’s and remain 
there until it’s too late to subpoena me.”’ 

Accordingly I packed a few of my 
belongings and went to live with my 
sister, whose house was two miles from 
home. I could go to school from there 
on an entirely different line of cars. I 
instructed mother to tell anyone who 
called that I would be away from home 
for an indefinite time, and she was not 
on any account to give my sister’s 
address. 

Kate laughed at me when I told her 
my dilemma, but she was glad that cir- 
cumstances had given her so much of my 
society. 

The very next morning, on going into 
my class-room, I found a man awaiting 
my appearance. My heart stood still. 
I could not utter a word. But the 
intruder had, no such trouble. He 
immediately started on a lengthy descrip- 
tion of a work of art that he had to sell, 
and so thankful was I that he did not 
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offer me a subpoena that I purchased the 
book without a moment’s hesitation. 

Then the agent was struck dumb with 
surprise. He pocketed my money, but 
was unable to thank me, so we parted 
without another word. 

On reaching my sister’s house that 
afternoon, I heard that a man was there 
waiting to see me. My heart went pit-a- 
pat. It was surely the subpoena this 
time, I knew. I declared I would not 
see the caller; and, as my retreat had 
been discovered, I must find one in 
which I would be free from all annoy- 
ance. 

‘Nonsense !’’ said Kate; ‘‘ this man 
is probably the only one that knows you 
are here, and he looks too angry to have 
asubpcena. A man with a subpoena is 
generally courteous; but this one is an 
old bear. You must go down, if you 
are not afraid of an angry man.”’ 

‘‘Afraid of an angry man? No, any- 
thing rather than a subpcena man. I 
would brave the lion in his den first.’’ 

On going into the parlor, I found an 
irate parent seeking to annihilate me. I 
had kept his boy in after school the day 
before, and, as he lived near my sister’s, 
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he had noticed me entering the house, 
and so determined to call and give me a 
piece of his mind. I was not one bit 
alarmed. As in the other case, I felt 
relieved. I calmly listened to the man’s 
side of the story, and then just as calmly 
told my side. As I proceeded, the 
father gradually cooled down; before I 
had finished, he was profuse in his apol- 
ogies for the boy’s conduct and his own. 
His son had deceived him and would be 
severely chastised. 

During that week, I was favored with a 
visit from my mother. She came to tell 
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‘** But why should men with subpoenas 
travel in pairs?’’ asked Kate. 

‘*T don’t know. I shouldn’t be sur- 
prised to find them traveling in dozens.”’ 

Of course, the piece of information 
brought by mother made me more deter- 
mined than ever to stay with my sister. 
Yet even there I was not at ease. Every 
time I found two men walking behind 
me, I expected one of them to step for- 
ward and hand measubpeena. If two 
men in the car seemed to be watching 
me, I left that car at once and walked 
the rest of the way to school. I think 
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‘““ THEY SEEMED TO BE HURRYING TOWARD ME.” 


me that the two men had called again, 
seemed very anxious to see me, and she 
thought I ought to go home and find out 
what they wanted. 

‘*Not for the world!’’ I cried; ‘I 
know very well what they want.’’ 

«I don’t believe they have any sub- 
poena,”’ argued mother. 

** But I feel sure they have,’’ I said. 
«« They can’t be angry parents, because 
I have had no trouble in school with any 
child except that one. They can’t be 
agents—agents don’t travel in pairs.’’ 


I was watched a great deal during those 
anxious days, because I must have been 
noticeably nervous. I started at every 
unusual sound, and could not bear to 
look at a stranger, for I thought the fact 
that I was trying to dodge a subpoena 
could be plainly read in my face. 

One morning, I saw two men half a 
block off. They seemed to be hurrying 
toward me. ‘Turning around, I walked 
as quickly as I could in the opposite 
direction. . I nearly ran; but every time 
I looked back I could see those two men 
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still hurrying toward me. I went around 
blocks, crossed corners, and did all sorts 
of ridiculous things; but they still kept 
behind, as though determined to over- 
take me. Finally I got into a car and 
rode home to my sister’s. 

‘Why, what is the matter ?’’ she cried ; 
“no school ?”’- 

‘‘That subpoena !’’ I burst forth, and 
then sobbed: ‘‘ Those two men—why, 
there ‘they are now!’’ for surely enough 
the two men were at that moment enter- 
ing the house. I ran into a closet and 
screamed through the keyhole that I 
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remained in the house for the day. Kate 
tried to induce me to go up to mother’s 
with my uncle, but not on any account 
would I risk a meeting with the two men 
who were so anxious to see me. 

Two weeks passed without anything 
unusual happening, and I began to think 
that perhaps the conductor had given up 
the idea of having his assailant arrested. 
Buoyed up by this hope, I decided to go 
home on Saturday morning and stay a 
few hours. Mother and sister were out 
shopping; so, while awaiting their 
return, I became interested in a book 





“I RAN INTO A CLOSET.” 


would not come out for anybody. Pres- 
ently I heard the men coming into the 
sitting-room, and, just as I was begin- 
ning to think that one of their voices 
sounded familiar, the door was forced 
open, and I beheld an uncle and a 
cousin that I had not seen for years. 
‘‘A pretty chase you led us!’’ Uncle 
John exclaimed ; ‘‘ what was the matter ? 
We tried our best to catch up with you.”’ 
Kate explained, and then all indulged 
in a hearty laugh, in which I did not 
join. 
By this time, I was pretty well tired 
out and unfit for school duties, so I ° 


which I found on the table. I don’t 
know how it was that I did not hear the 
bell ; but somehow it rang without my 
knowing it, and two men were ushered 
into the parlor. As soon as I laid my 
eyes on them, I felt that I was doomed. 
They greeted me cordially, said they 
were just starting out to business when 
they saw me entering the house, and 
therefore concluded to call on me while 
they were sure that I was at home. All 
the time, I sat staring at the men and 
was unable to uttera word. At last, I 
found my voice and cried out in agony: 
‘¢ You have something to give me.’’ 
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‘“TWO MEN WERE USHERED IN.” 


They seemed very much astonished, 
and one of them answered that they did 
have something for me. 

‘¢But I don’t want to take it,’’ I 
groaned. ‘Oh, tell me that you can’t 
make me take it against my will.’’ 

‘‘We didn’t suppose you would 
object—’’ one of them began. 

‘« Object ?’’ I interrupted. ‘Do you 
think I want to go to court? How 
would you like to get a thing like that ?”’ 

‘“‘T really think there will be no 
trouble from it,’’ the speaker said, in 
tones that were meant to be reassuring. 
‘« Of course, it is against the rule to take 
it to school, but here in your own home 
no one can object,’’ 

‘*No one has any need to object but 
myself,’? I cried; ‘‘who else cares 


whether I get a subpoena?’ 
When I uttered that last word, I 
noticed that the perplexed look on the 





men’s faces disappeared. One of them 
said : 

‘¢ My dear young lady, there has been 
a queer misunderstanding between us. 
We haven’t come here to give you a 
subpoena, but to ask you, in the name 
of your class of little ones, to accept 
this gift.’’ And the man laid before my 
astonished gaze a handsomely bound vol- 
ume of Shakespeare. 

I had been running away from that 
‘for the last three weeks ! 

You may be sure, I apologized, then 
thanked the men, and finally told them 
the whole story. How could I help it, 
when I had acted so much like a lunatic ? 

I was able now to join in the laugh 
which followed my explanation, and, 
when my callers assured me that the 
affair between the conductor and the 
belligerent passenger had been amicably 
settled, my relief was unbounded. 

S. Jennie Smith. 
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AT HAPPY REST. 


A VIRGINIA TALE OF THE REVOLUTION, AS TOLD BY MRS. SALLY HUDSON, 


TWENTY 
I. 


OW, to think o’ my never 

telling you that tale before 

—with as much talk here 

together as we’ve had round 

the fire o’ nights, about 

Happy Rest Plantation and all that part 
of the country. You know my Aunt 
Grizzle Hudson was housekeeper there 
’most all her days, and I was sempstress 
for some years whilst the war went on, 
as well as before and after. That much 
I make sure I’ve told you a’ready. 
Pretty busy they kept me there, and I 
was nowise unwilling. Though I say it 


as shouldn’t, maybe, there was no finer 
hand, nor swifter, at overseaming or 
felling, hemming or tucking, back-stitch, 


cross-stitch, brier-stitch, or any sort 0’ 
needlework, than Sally Hudson then.- 
Howsoever, that’s neither here nor there 
just now, it being of Mistress Letty 
Earnshaw that I’ve set out to tell. 

Miss Letty was the old master’s only 
grandchild and heiress, and lived with 
him at Happy Rest—her father and 
mother having died when she was a baby. 
Her Christen name was Letetia, but 
you’d scarcely ha’ known it without 
telling. We all called her Miss Letty, 
she liking the plain name best; only 
now and again, when he’d be vexed with 
her, the old master would say Letetia! 
She’d one of two things to do then: 
come down from her high horse, or ride 
a bit faster. Sometimes she’d try the 
first—as sweetly meek as you please, an’ 
granddaughterly. Then ’twould be: 
“Yes, grandpapa!’’ and ‘ Well, grand- 
papa !’’ like butter wouldn’t melt in her 
mouth, and the mockingest look in those 
black eyes all the while. Or else, if in 
another humor, she’d just ride on, as 
’twere, clean out of hearing. 

‘‘Letetia! Letetia!’’ La! I think I 
can hear him now. His voice used to 
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set my teeth on edge, like a rusty knife 
on a steel. It always made me jump, 
his screeching out like that; for, truth 
to tell, I minded it a vast deal more 
than she did. Many a time I’ve caught 
her laughing at me for that, with her 
head cocked on one side and her red 
under-lip pushed out, the very picture 
o’ mockery. Well, she was made of 
another kind o’ stuff than me. I’d like 
to see the thing, beast or human, that 
could set her into a scare. And where 
she got her spirit, I never knew rightly ; 
but nobody might deny that her temper 
was lawfully come by. 

There were some who thought her a 
topping beauty, and I’m sure she was as 
handsome a werch—La! what was I 
a-saying? ’Tis counted vulgar nowa- 
days—an old-fashioned plain word. As 
handsome a young lady, I meant to say, 
as ever you saw—or anybody. MHand- 
some’s the word that comes first to 
tongue’s end, a-thinking of her; yet 
*twas the sort o’ beauty that must be 
seen to be sensed, for anybody so: dis- 
posed might easy enough pick flaws. 

She was mighty tall—too tall for her 
flesh. Now, you’d never call her majes- 
tical. It wasn’t her make nor manner. 
Neither was she waving-willowy—and all 
tall women in the poetry-books are one 
way or tother. Dashing’s not the word, 
neither ; still, she’d the takingest walk 
an’ carriage I ever did see. There was 
a freedom in it, and a spirit, and a quick 
easy turn. ‘There was one natural side- 
wise bend of her neck that, even if it 
showed an ugly face instead of such as 
hers, would be worth twenty school- 
learnt airs and graces. Her eyes were 
keen and merry, and black as you ever 
see ’em—a deal less common color in 
folks of English blood than the brown 
that’s often called black. They were 
black, sure enough, as also the brows 
above ’em. She’d a trick of frowning 
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with these last, even when she laughed ; 
and many a time I warned her of the 
wrinkle that would come if she kept on. 
There it came, to be sure, and there it 
staid—a deep dent just over her nose; 
but much she cared! Her nose was 
longish and straight and resolute-looking. 
Her mouth was pretty-sized, and the lips 
a good warm red. You’d never call ’em 
ripe, or say they were like cherries, or 
say they looked made to kiss. That last 
she was not overly.fond of, except with 
her horse Darling. I’ve seen her a-kiss- 
ing the white spot on his face often. 
Then I reckon her true-love, the doctor, 
got his lawful share when the time came. 
He was never the man to mince matters, 
or she the woman for mock-modesty, 
with both their minds that-a-way set; 
but, when it came to duty-kisses—salut- 
ing the old master and so on—it was a 
make-shift business with her. Her nether 
lip was a bit too full; besides which, 
she'd a way, in some humors, of pushing 
it stubbornly out—so! MHowsoever, I 
misdoubt if even the doctor himself— 
and he was ’counted none too easy to 
please—ever wished her otherwise than 
her own natural features. Such faults as 
hers, ’tis said they are not only lost in 
general takingness, but the lover sees a 
sweetness in ’em past any mere perfect 
beauty ; and, though that seems a right 
queer thing, I think I can understand it 
too. 

Well, so much for our young lady’s 
looks. As for her natural disposition, 
she was lively and pleasurable and fonder 
of out-o’-door work and play than most 
young ladies commonly think proper. I 
think she truly set more store by Dar- 
ling and that little shaggy villain of a 
dog—Lucky, as she called him—than 
by all the fine things to wear or to have 
in this mortal world. The horse was a 
fine creature and good-blooded ; but, as 
for the dog, I’d small patience with her 
there, for ’twas a mongrel thing—half 
shepherd and half hunter—as sulky- 
tempered a little beast as you’ll.find in a 
month o’ Sundays. She was not overly 
fond of books, except a little poetry- 
reading now and again. 
poetry-books that her grandpapa had 
bought for her, as proper for a young 
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about the house, too—corn and tobacco 


She’d several - 





lady’s library. There was one wrote by 
Mr. Oliver Goldsmith, and one by Mr, 
Addison, and one called ‘‘’The Rape of 
the Lock.’’ I’d the reading of them 
when I chose, and mighty fine an’ pretty 
they seemed to me; but as for Miss Letty, 
she turned up her nose at ‘em. ‘* Ruffles 
and periwigs!’’ says she, ‘‘milk and 
water !’” An’ there she’d be reading an 
old play-book wrote by one Nir. William 
Shakespeare, or some such name, and 
saying verses out of it by heart that I 
could never make head or tail of, to 
save me. 

There’s no denying that she had but 
a dull life of it at Happy Rest, so far as 
outside pleasure went, for a mettlesome 
young thing just grown up. ‘‘ Happy 
Rest! Happy Rest!’’ I’ve heard her 
say, more times than one, a-chafing 
*gainst the name. ‘‘ Maybe I’ll want it 
after while,’’ says she, ‘* but not now.”’ 
Southward to the river and northward to 
the woods she’d look, and frown and 
frown. It was a lonesome kind o’ place 
—James River on one side about a mile 
off, and woods all round every which 
way else, betwixt us and all neighboring 
We'd plenty of open ground 


lands, and. pastures, with a swell here 
and a sink there—for all, no hills to 
speak of; still off yonder a bit, ’twas 
always the woods, and evermore the 
woods, mostly of pine, and mighty black 
an’ dreary. No wonder Miss Letty 
wearied of ’em; I wearied sometimes, 
myself. The house was a sizable one, of 
brick and wood—not so much for out- 
side show as some in those parts, but 
finished inside with a deal of cost and 
pains. ’Twas set in a grove of fine 
trees—locust and walnut and cedar— 
with the family burying-ground scarce a 
stone’s-throw ’way from the windows, 
under the same shade. 

‘‘Here will I be cooped up all my 
living days, and here will I lie dead !’’ 
young mistress would flare out, on a 
rainy day, maybe, and pace the floor 
like mad. If the doctor hadn’t come 
on hand when he did, dear knows what 
—well, never mind. Young blood rages 
against a grave-yard when.. backholden 
from the pleasures of life, an’ heaven’s 
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a might, 1ong way off on tother side. 
«If I must die, let me live first !’’ 
That’s natural heart’s cry; and, if old 
folks try to gainsay it, so much-the worse 
for them as well as the young ones. 

I’ve told you about the place before, 
and there’s not much more worth dwell- 
ing on. No end of pains had been taken 
with it, from its first settlement in the 
howling wilderness by dear knows how 
many great-grandfathers back of Miss 
Letty. The garden and shrubberies and 
graperies and orchards at Happy Rest 
were fine as any in Queen Mary’s 
County, and I think the old master took 
as much pride in ’em as ever he did in 
anything. 

Now, he was fond enough of good 
things and fine things, too. One 
couldn’t fairly call him a miser—nay, 
no miser at all, as that word commonly 
means; only so he chose to appear. 
’Tis a queer notion and taste for a 
gentleman born, and one that takes pride 
for old blood in his veins, to be so set 
on playing off poor and mean. All for 
purple and fine linen inside, he was, an’ 
dingy fustian out; all for choice eating 
off silver dishes, so long as no company 
was invited. Speaking of the silver 
’minds me of one morning when our 
parson came a-calling in whilst breakfast 
was going on. I chanced to be in the 
room when Toby opened the door with 
a fine flourish. He said who ’twas, and 
then he said: ‘‘ De parlor fire is a-smokin’ 
like de debble. Please, massa, must I ax 
him in here?’’ So, there being naught 
else to do, the master said ‘‘Aye’’ with 
a kind o’ groan; then what does he but 
snatch up a silver dish-cover just afore 
him set, and hide it under the table! 
What he meant by it, goodness knows ; 
that is what he did. And such a look 
as Mistress Letty gave him! If he’d 
been her grandchild instead of her grand- 
father, I reckon she’d ha’ boxed his ears. 
If the parson saw, he never let on; but, 
for my part, I could hardly keep a 
straight face whilst I made my curtsey. 

To hear Mr. Earnshaw talk, in his 
little dismal voice, about hard times and 
lack o’ money, with a ‘‘God help us!”’ 
or ‘*Lord ha’ mercy on us!’’ every 
whipstitch, you’d think he’d never a 
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penny in his pocket ; and there was he, 
all the while, in his secret way, buying 
the best of everything. Now, it being 
war-time year after year, all stuffs were 
both scarce and high. ‘Then tobacco 
was down to no price at all; so it fared 
ill with some poor folks, who suffered a 
deal of hardship. ’Tis certain the 
master had gold laid by ; for what of the 
best there was to be had, we went on 
a-having at Happy Rest. Notwithstand- 
ing, he’d scarce a good word for General 
Washington and his side, a-saying every 
day they would be hanged for traitors, 
or the like. I do believe he favored 
their cause, in his heart; and I’ve also 
reason for thinking he gave money to it 
secretly, neither wanting nor getting 
credit. 

A queer old man he was, sure enough. 
In looks, he found himself well suited to 
his mind, no doubt, being but a poor 
creature, aged past his years, and nothing 
but skin and bone, with palish eyes ever- 
more blinking, and a shuffling slipshod 
walk. He looked no more kin to Miss 
Letty than a cat looks like a queen; yet 
I’ve heard tell that her father—his only 
son and child—was as comely as the 
daughter he left behind. And _ that 
shows there’s no counting on the beauty- 
streak in a family, for it never will run 
straight. 

*Twould ha’ pleased the old gentle- 
man well enough to hide his beautiful 
granddaughter from all outside the house, 
if she’d been the sort to stay hid. I’d 
no patience with him there. Most men 
would ha’ been proud—kin or no kin, 
old or young—to hand the likes of her 
up the aisle in church o’ Sundays; and 
there he’d go along at her elbow, blink- 
ing as vexedly as if every look toward 
her filched some o’ his lawful property. 
All eyes were upon her, I promise you; 
for that was the only place of public 
assembly where she ever had leave to go. 
Never a ball or a race or a fair did that 
old man let her be seen at, and ’twas in 
the church at Pleasants Hundred that 
Dr. Ferny found his chance to fall in 
love with her. 
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Now, Dr. Ferny came to Pleasants 











Hundred not long ’fore the war began. 
There were some who thought so high of 
his skill and knowledge that they used to 
call it a very strange thing, his coming 
all the -way from Edinburgh College in 
Scotland—where they’d heard he took 
the highest medical degrees and honors 
and so on—to set himself down in a 
little Virginia county-town like that. 
He was not one, I fancy, to be telling 
his reasons why or wherefore, to Tom, 
Dick, an’ Harry. All I know of ’em is 
this: ’twas told that he’d been ordered 
to some milder climate than that country, 
for his health’s sake; and everybody 
knows there’s no pleasanter land in this 
world, old or new, than Virginia. Then 
old Dr. MacDonald, his uncle at Pleas- 
ants Hundred, a-happening to die whilst 
Dr. Ferny was there on a visit—why, 
"twas natural enough for the young 
doctor to step into the old one’s shoes. 
A fine practice it was, too, in the town 
and ten miles or so all round about at 
the plantations. ‘There were some who 
called him new-fangled, and found fault 
with his doctoring; whilst others said 
he was only a bit ahead of the times, as 
Dr. MacDonald had been behind. And 
as to the queer tales told about his 
swallowing snake-poison in the presence 
o’ witnesses, to prove there was no 
danger in sucking a bite, and cutting up 
live cats to find out some doctor’s puzzle 
he’d be after, I never half believed such 
tittle-tattle—it was too outlandish. 

His name was Ignatius Ferny ; and it 
might ha’ been prettier, for certain. He 
was a kind o’ Scotch Frenchman by 
blood, I believe: French on the father’s 
side, but born and brought up in Scot- 
land, ’mongst the mother’s kin-people. 
I remember the looks of him then as 
well as if it had been yesterday. He 
was mighty straight and tall—as tall for 
a man as Miss Letty for a woman—and 
slim as a rail; with a queer trick o’ jerk- 
ing up his shoulders now and again, and 
looking at you in a measuring way from 
top to toe—like he might be getting 
ready to jump over your head. 

He’d a longish narrow face, pale an’ 
freckled, with hair of a dark red, thick 
and silk-soft and curling close in rings. 
His eyes, they were of that purplish gray 
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that folks call damson-color, mighty 
keen and bright and quick to laugh, an’ 
with more deviltry in ’em than suited 
my notions. His mouth was beautiful, 
when he spoke ; but, whilst listening or 
thinking, he’d a way of puckering it up 
till the crease in his upper lip, from the 
nose down, looked like a seam. I’ve 
heard some old folks call that a sign 
that one was weaned too soon. ’Twas 
a womanish trick for so tall and master- 
ful a gentleman, as also lifting his eye- 
brows—so—at the same time, and cock- 
ing his head on one side. His hands 
were the beautifullest of any man’s I 
ever saw—long and slim and white as 
a lady’s, the daintified finger-tips a-look- 
ing like they were naturally shapen to 
feel sick folks’ pulses. He’d a sweet 
voice and a ready tongue. Then he 
always dressed in the finest stuffs, made 
in tip-top fashion, and rode the finest 
horses to be had in Virginia, with a 
black servant, ’most as well mounted, 
to carry his medicine-bags. Altogether, 
in spite of his red hair and freckled face, 
he was that fine figure of a man—an’ 
taking, too—as I reckon few other gen- 
tlemen, even the comeliest, could ha’ 
stood against in rivalry, or few ladies 
said ‘*No’’ to. Nobody could fairly 
wonder at all that those two fell in love 
with each other. 

Well, as I said, ’twas at church that it 
first began, about the time of her nine- 
teenth birthday and several years after 
the doctor came to those parts. He was 
no church-goer afore that Sunday he 
happened to see her first, but afterward 
pious enough, I can tell you. There she 
went with her grandpapa; for, you see, 
being a vestryman and claiming to be 
a Christian besides, he couldn’t well help 
going ; and there came Dr. Ferny, after 
he’d once got set on her, regular as 
clockwork, when not called off pro- 
fessionally, with a prayer-book in velvet 
and gilt, as handsome as the rest of his 
turn-out. I could see him from my 
place in the gallery, a-glancing at her 
over the top of it, with his lips in a 
pucker ; and I saw, too, that, for all she 
never let him catch her eye, she knew 
well enough he was looking. I never 
did know whether her grandpapa at first 
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suspected it or not. Be that as may, 
he hated the doctor all the same, from 
first to last. There’d been bad blood 
betwixt him and old Dr. MacDonald 
concerning a money-matter, and first of 
all he hated Dr. Ferny for being his 
uncle’s nephew. Then he hated the 
Scotch and he hated the French. He 
hated a red-headed man, he said—who 
was not to be trusted out of your sight— 
and he charged the doctor with being a 
spy for King George an’ the British 
Government, though what there was 
worth spying out at Pleasants Hundred, 
I’m sure nobody knew. ’Twas known 
that Dr. Ferny was, contrariwise to this 
notion, warm on the Independence side 
as any Virginian born. I think Mistress 
Letty would scarce have favored him, 
else. But Lord a’ mercy! there’s no 
telling. Whig or Tory, spy or what- 
not, Scotchman or Frenchman, the man 
was the man for her liking, an’ would 
ha’ been anyhow, one thing or tother. 

Now, he was not the sort to offer a 
visit uninvited, sniffing how the wind set 
with the master of the house; neither 
was he the one to stand back forever. 
He’d a sharpish will o’ his, and a sharp- 
ish scent after it. How the chase would 
begin, I kept a-wondering ; till at last, 
one day, Miss Letty took matters in her 
own hands, as ’twere, by spraining her 
ankle: and, there being no other doctor 
in less than twenty miles—why, walk in, 
Dr. Ferny ! 

She was jumping down off Darling, 
all in a hurry to open a ramshackle gate, 
when it happened; and, by the time 
she’d got home, ’twas in a right ‘bad 
way. The old master cried a little an’ 
swore a little. He screeched out ‘‘ Devil 
take it!’’ at the very name of Ferny; 
still, a doctor had to be sent for, and 
the nighest one too. So he came—will- 
’ ing enough. no doubt; and the foot and 
ankle that he doctored must ha’ pleased 
him as much as the lady’s face, for he 
kept on a-coming from that time. 

We all could see she favored him. 
Love’s like murder that-a-way: ’twill 
out. Even with such a high-spirited one 
as she—and good at keeping her own 
counsel—you can tell the signs ’most 
always. She bloomed out a bit more in 
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some ways, and shut up close thers. 
There was more reading )pof that old 
play-book than ever. awd, Herat 
gayer and softer-tempered Thad 
more talkative one turn, more, silent 
another. ‘The only time she ever hinted 
his name to me then, in aught like a 
meaning way, was once when we chanced 
to be in the sewing-room together, 
nobody else a-nigh. She’d fetched me 
an apple, and one for herself; and there 
she stood, idle-fashion, a-trying her 
fortune afterward with the peel. ’Twas 
a fine long one, and, when she twirled it 
over her left shoulder, it fell on the floor 
in a plain letter F as ever you did see. 

‘¢La! what can it stand for?’’ says 
she, a-laughing, with the red in her 
cheek that instant. 

_ And then says I: ‘‘ Not far to guess, 
miss,’’ with that, giving her one look. 

‘What? Freckles?’’ cried _ she. 
‘¢Frenchy? Fiery? Frightful? ‘There’s 
F every time for you,’’ says she, ‘‘ only 
which one ?’’ 

I knew what name she was thinking 
on, and she knew I did, for all ’twas not 
spoke betwixt us. 

‘*Sally Hudson,’’ says she, ‘ you 
good well- behaved creature, were you 
ever in love?’’ 

But she went, a-smiling to herself, 
out o’ the room, never waiting for an 
answer. Come to think on ’t, I reckon 
she’d wit enough to know that no woman 
asking another woman that question need 
look for overmuch truth in reply. 

Well, at last the doctor came one day 
and asked to see her grandpapa in 
private. Now, all the household knew 
what that meant. With white an’ black, 
*twas a smile and a look and a word; 
and, knowing old master as well as we 
did, we were mightily anxious indeed. 
Whatever had been spoke beforehand to 
the lady herself, there’s no telling; yet 
I’ve no notion that Dr. Ferny was the 
kind o’ man to begin his asking with 
either fathers or grandfathers. *Twas 
that very day that I lost my silver sewing- 
shield—in a crack under the wainscot, 
as I’ll ever believe to my dying hour. I 
was going slow down the big stair, 
a-peering into every corner of the land- 
ings—for, though I’d looked all over the 
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house, it seemed to me that I surely 
couldn’t give it mp ye’ awhile—I was 
standing there, about ualf-way down, 
when the parlor door opened on a sud- 
den, and out walked Dr. Ferny, with 
Mr. Earnshaw in a shaking rage just 
behind, ordering him out of the house. 

As for the doctor, he looked half 
mad, half ready to laugh, still outwardly 
respectful as you please to the master’s 
age and station. Only his shoulders, 
they were a bit drawn up, and the 
corners of his mouth pulled down. He’d 
his chapeau in one hand, and tother was 
fidgeting mightily with the red curls on 
his head. There I stood, took all aback, 
staring over the bannisters; and there 
stood Toby, holding open the front door. 
And just as her lover walked out of it, 
into the hall by another door walks our 
young lady. 

Well, she gave her dear grandpapa one 
look; and surely that was enough to 
speak her mind without word o’ mouth. 
Before he could do more than give one 
gasp in very pure passion, the doctor 
turned and saw her. From the glance 


that flashed betwixt ’em, eye to eye, I 
thought to myself the old master’s 
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‘‘nay’’ counted for mighty little, after 
all. The lady kissed her white hand to 
her lover. The gentleman laid his on 
his heart, and bent ’most to the door- 
step in the beautifullest courtly bow. 
He made a motion in the air, like some- 
body writing; and then he walked off 
quick, adown the gravel path, with head 
pretty high. 

By that while, the old gentleman had 
found his tongue. Says he to her—well 
I remember the words : 

‘<I’d rather see you dead and in your 
coffin, girl, than married to that French- 
ified red-headed jackanapes !’’ 

She gave him a long queer look. She 
never did seem to me before so tall and 
handsome, or he so little and mean and 
spiteful. 

‘You would, grandpapa?’’ says she, 
presently. ‘* You would ?”’ 

And when he said ‘‘ Yes,’’ with more 
ugly words to boot, she still stood there 
a-looking at him in that curious way. 
I’m thinking he remembered those words 
of his afterward, as well as I did; and 
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I’m thinking they came home to him 
more dark nights than one, like ill birds 
to roost. 

After that day, Dr. Ferny stopped 
coming openly to Happy Rest. Mind 
you, I say ‘‘openly.’’ Not that I know 
anything for certain about his coming in 
secret. I know there were letters passed 
betwixt ’em, and I’m ’most sure that she 
saw him too, more times than one. She 
was not allowed to set foot in church, 
but she still went out a-riding on Dar- 
ling, for all the old master tried to stop 
her; and ’twas told me once, on good 
authority, that she and the doctor had 
been seen riding together along the 
woods road between Happy Rest and 
Pleasants Hundred, as merrily as you 
please. And nobody could fairly blame 
them, there being no lawful bar to their 
marriage but an old stingy man’s jealousy 
and crossness. She’d’ her fair share of 
stubbornness, and there was precious little 
good-will lost at that time ’twixt her and 
her grandfather ; and so matters went on 
for some while, with all at Happy Rest 
a-wondering how ’twould end at last. 

Now, all this time the war was going 
on, and we’d be hearing now and again 
this, that, or the other news about bat- 
tles and marches and so on, with some- 
times victory on General Washington’s 
side, sometimes on the British. I’ve told 
you all I ever did know or hear tell con- 
cerning it, twenty times and more; so 
’tis no use dwelling on’t again now, till 
I come to that day when the queer out- 
landish thing came to pass at Happy 
Rest that I’m a-going to tell of. 

Never such devil’s doings did I hear 
of—or anybody else, to my knowledge— 
in war-time or peace. That being the 
only day we saw head or heel of soldiery, 
and, not having any men-folks of our 
own in the army on either side, we went 
along our common track pretty much 
the same as before the war began, and, 
I reckon, thought a deal more of Mistress 
Letty and her doctor than of either 
Whigs or Tories, General George or 
Lord Cornwallis. When that vile traitor, 
General Arnold, landed so nigh us at 
Westover, on his way to Richmond, just 
afore Christmas of the year 1780, we 
were mightily stirred up, for the fighting 
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and the plundering did seem to come 
‘most home. Miss Letty was the only 
one among us who showed a rise in 
spirits. I think she’d ha’ been nowise 
displeased to front a hundred redcoats 
any fine day. Still, they never came to 
Happy Rest, an’ the worst o’ that scare 
assed off; and so we went on pretty 
peaceably till summer-time of the year 
1781, when Miss Letty caught the fever. 
’Twas a low lingering kind o’ fever, 
and ’twas pretty bad at Pleasants Hun- 
dred. We heard that Doctor Ferny’s 
hands were full, and he riding night an’ 
day by reason of it. Then, next whip- 
stitch, one of our black wenches hired 
for a waitress at the tavern there, came 
home sick, an’ died. For all the pains 
we took to keep it from spreading, the 
next one to fall sick was Little Hannah, 
Miss Letty’s own maid: Now, Miss 
Letty had always set as much store by 
the girl, and spoilt her too, as if she’d 
been white ; and by her own willfulness 
in going to ’tend her at the quarters, 
why, she caught that sickness herself. 


Ill. 


THAT very same day she took to her 
bed, my Aunt Grizzle gave up the house- 
keeping to me and took to nursing of 


her. ’Twas the first and the only time 
I ever saw that hard-set old body cry. 
You'd ha’ thought, to see her, that ’twas 
her own natural flesh and blood. ‘If 
my child dies,’’ quo’ she, with the tears 
fairly raining, ‘‘if my child dies—’ and 
with that she gave one groan. You see, 
she’d raised her, sure enough, from a 
baby ; and Miss Letty made no secret of 
being a deal fonder of ‘‘ Ma’am Grizzle,”’ 
as she called her, than of her own grand- 
papa. She was a queer close-tongued 
woman, was Mrs. Grizzle; so, if Miss 
Letty told her all her secrets, as I’ve now 
no doubt she did, they were safe enough 
in keeping. Now, when she went to old 
master that day and told him, without so 
much as ‘‘ By your leave, sir,”’ that she’d 

sent for Dr. Ferny, he durst never say a 
’ word against it. For all she spared no 
pains in his service, I always used to 
think she’d a bitter grudge somewhere in 
heart, for some reason, against that old 
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man. And whether he knew it or not, 
dear knows! but ’tis certain he was a bit 
afraid of her. 

He shut himself up in his own room 
and showed no civility to the doctor, 
when he came ; but, in sooth, we thanked 
our stars ’twas no worse behavior. ‘The 
doctor came downstairs, after that visit, 
looking right grave, with a kind o’ soft 
’way-off-yonder gaze in his eyes. He 
said ’twasn’t a bad case so far, and 
everything depended on carefullest nurs- 
ing, with the patient kept mighty calm 
and quiet. Nobody must go a-nigh her 
but Mrs. Grizzle and Vesta—one.o’ the 
black women that she’d chosen to help 
her—an’ he would come every day to 
see that all went straight. 

Well, to be sure, ’twas like a shadow 
had fell over the place. Little Hannah 
mended fast, having her share of the 
doctor’s physic ; but the fever spread in 
the quarters. I suppose one soul’s as 
good as another in God’s sight, yet 
nevertheless it did seem to me that our 
young lady’s sickness was worse than 
a dozen blacks laid low. Also, it seemed 
to me a right hard vexing case that I 
might neither see nor speak to her once. 
My Aunt Griz and Vesta hardly left the 
room, night or day, save to snatch a 
taste of food. Sometimes, in answer- 
ing questions as to Miss Letty’s state, 
*twould be ‘she’s so-so.”’ ‘Then again, 
one day vastly better, and the next a 
deal worse. 

One even, a-walking out on the lawn, 
what did I see but all the sick-room 
windows wide open—a thing that never 
had I heard of in fever sickness in all 
my born days before! I thought I’d ha’ 
dropped; but, next time I saw Aunt 
Grizzle, she said ’twas Doctor Ferny’s 
order. Mighty queer it seemed to me, 
an’ next morning I said to him: 

‘La! doctor, do you think that safe 
to allow ?”’ 

Then he just raised his eyebrows and 
jerked up his shoulders and looked at 
me in that measuring way he had, till 
I ’most expected to see him leave the 
floor. 

«« Safe enough, Mrs. Sally,’’ says he, 
and went on sorting his physic—that 
being in the dining-room, by the window, 
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where he was a-weighing something in 
little silver scales no bigger around than 
apenny. ‘Then he went on, busy as you 
please with that red head of his and 
those long daintified white hands; and 
once he gave mea curious smiling look 
out o’ the corners of his eyes, like who 
would say to himself: ‘‘ What a simple- 
ton this is!’’ It made me right mad. 

As for the old master, he staid shut up 
in his own private room those days, and 
never gave the doctor a dog’s notice, 
coming or going. Night and morning, 
he’d ask how Miss Letty did, and I think 
was more distressed concerning her than 
he let on; still, he never asked to see 
her once, and he kept up a bitter black 
humor, like as if she’d fell ill to spite 
him. I'd always heard that he was 
mortally afraid of sickness, suffering, 
dying, and so on; so that when his own 
wife died, a-many years back, in child- 
bed of Miss Letty’s father, he’d scarce 
be dragged in to say farewell, even with 
her pitifully a-calling him. An’ nobody 
looked for any better bravery or more 
lovingness in that present case. 

And so it went on till one day, three 
weeks or so from Miss Letty’s first taking 
down. ‘The doctor came as usual that 
morning, and went off in a hurry ’fore I 
could make shift to speak with him. A 
while later, Mrs. Grizzle came down, 
and, when I asked her how matters went, 
she shook her head. 

‘¢ Is she so low ?”’ says I, and my heart 
felt sick within me. I sat down, all of a 
tremble, my legs as weak as water. Then 
says she, low speaking, like one fairly 
weighed down, and never lifting her 
eyes : 

‘* Maybe she is, an’ maybe she isn’t. 
Lord A’mighty knows!’’ says she. 
‘« Low enough she’s been all along, an’ 
this time to-morrow she may be heaven- 
high. The main thing now is to keep 
her calm an’ give the proper physic. I 
hope the doctor will carry her through 
yet.” 

I wondered to see that woman so calm. 
For my part, I was a-crying sorely, and 
not ’shamed to show it. 

‘‘If the worst comes to the worst,”’ 
says I to her, both sorrowful and bitter, 
‘*T reckon you'll surely let me in to say 
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farewell while the breath’s still in her 
nostrils.’’ 

“©Oh, aye!’’ says she, ‘if the worst 
comes to the worst.’’ She said Dr. 
Ferny was coming again that evening; 
an’ she went along upstairs again, with 
the new milk and beef-broth that I'd 
been making ready for that poor child— 
it being part o’ my regular business every 
day—whilst I sat down and cried fit to 
break heart. 

All that long day, I was in a daze o’ 
sorrowful misery. The bare chance of 
her dying and being laid low in the 
ground—it seemed too bad to be anywise 
true. In her warm-bloodedness and 
youth and heyday o’ beauty—oh, ’twas 
pitiful, pitiful! An’ still I knew that 
young folks often died. ‘‘ They are laid 
in the dust o’ the grave: death doth 
feed upon them.’’ My tears dried up at 
thought of it, for there are some things 
that happen fairly past crying for. 
Heaven seems mighty far off yonder at 
such a time, an’ death unlawful cruel. 

We'd been hearing for several days 
past that the fever was worse and worse 
at Pleasants Hundred; also, there’d 
come war-rumors to make blood run 
cold—battle and murder and sudden 
death, fighting and plundering and burn- 
ing, a-coming nearer to us every day. 
*Twas a sickening spell of heat, with the 
sky like brass at sunrise an’ sundown ; 
and, of all the times I ever did know, 
that seemed to me the dreadfullest. 

The doctor was late a-coming that 
night, long past dark-fall. I heard him 
come in and go up the big stair, but I 
hadn’t the heart to meet him; for thinks 
I to myself: ‘‘ If he loves her true, he’ll 
want neither eyes upon him gazing, nor 
many questions to answer this night.’’ 
*Twas dark enough by that while, with 
a thunder-cloud rising ’cross the river, 
the thunder muttering low and ugly, 
and a flash o’ lightning now and again. 
There wasn’t a breath o’ wind astir. 
The air felt stifling close and thick with 
heat. My head had been aching sorely 
all that day, a queer sickish ache. There 
was I, in the still-room next the pantry, 
lonesomely by myself; for none of our 
blacks slept in the house in summer- 
time, and all went to quarters by eight 
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o’ the clock. ‘All was silent as death, 
both up above-stairs and in the old 
master’s part o’ the house. I was sorting 
some thyme an’ dittany that I’d gathered 
that day, a-tying it into bunches, and 
someway the smell o’ the stuff seemed 
to make me drowsy. In truth, I had 
lain wakeful all the night before; and 
all on a sudden, I dropped off to sleep. 

Now, how long I slept there with my 
head on the table, dear knows! but I 
was waked at last by a sound that made 
the hair rise on my head. Twas ‘the 
sound of Lucky—Miss Letty’s little dog 
—a-howling and howling. Ow! ow! 
ow! the creature went, long and low 
and awesome, it seeming to come from 
the flower-garden right outside the back 
dining-room and under our poor young 
lady’s window. I'd heard, all my life, 
what that was a sign of. Aye, ’tis said 


that brute beasts see more than we human 
creatures: see—God above knows what 
sights, when they go that way underya 
sick-room window. 

‘¢Lord ha’ mercy on us!’’ groans I 
then ; and I got me to my knees, a-pray- 


ing for that poor young soul. ‘Lord, 
take her to heaven when she goes!”’ 
says I; then, all on a sudden, the howl- 
ing stopped. The dog began to bark 
an’ bark, like one fairly wild with pleas- 
ure at seeing somebody he loved. I 
heard neither human voice nor step, yet 
*twas as if somebody stilled him into the 
littlest low whine ; then even that a-dying 
away, faint and fainter, like he was fol- 
lowing that same somebody or some- 
what, ’way off into the shrubbery out 
t’wards the grave-yard. 

Then says I to myself: ‘‘Is her spirit 
gone a’ready, and was that what the 
creature’s seen ?’’ Like ’twas for answer, 
came a rumble o’ thunder and a moan 0’ 
wind. I went out into the back hall, 
with my knees ashake under me and 
feeling every minute like I’d fall. And 
there, at the foot of the little stair, stood 
Ma’am Grizzle. 

I tried to ask her that question on my 
tongue’s end; yet, tosave me, I couldn’t 
ha’ spoke it. My lips went dry as dust. 
She was a-standing on the bottom step, 
one hand on the stair-rail. Her face I 
couldn’t see plain; and her voice, it 
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sounded to me ’way off yonder when 
she spoke, a-saying those two words: 

«¢ She’s gone !”’ 

I gave one scream, an’ like to ha’ 
dropped, only I caught at a chair to 
steady me. Let alone the grief in my 
heart, a mortal sick feeling was all over 
my body. 

‘*Gone?”’ says I, ‘‘ gone? So sudden 
quick as this? And you never let me 
know? You never called me once, to 
say farewell? Oh, Miss Letty! Miss 
Letty ! Miss Letty !’’ cries I, a-wailing, 
‘‘dead an’ gone! dead an’ gone!”’ 

Then says Mrs. Grizzle, still speaking: 
low and faint-like : 

‘*She went off mighty quick and 
easy.”’ 

Thinks I to myself, she was bearing it 
wonderful well, for I knew that child had 
truly been as the apple of her eye. - 

‘*Did you think she was going so 
soon ?”’ says I. 

‘‘Aye, wench,”’ says she, ‘‘I did—at 
the last. ‘Ready enough she was to go, 
and I think she’ll be happy.”’ 

Just then, I heard old master’s door 
open; I reckon he’d heard my voice so 
crying out. I knew ‘twas his step 
a-coming, and, when I looked up from 
wiping my eyes, there was he standing in 
the doorway—like some ill ghost, with 
face death-white an’ teeth a-chatter—and 
there on tother side, ’most at my elbow, 
stood Dr. Ferny. 

The shine of my candle from the still- 
room fell right on the doctor’s face. He 
seemed to be pale as linen. He was 
a-shading his eyes with his hand—and 
his lips, they twitched and trembled. 
Looking at him, I thought what a sore, 
sore trouble this was for him—her lover 
that she’d loved. Thinks I, one must 
speak some word in comfort ; so I said, 
struggling ’gainst my tears: 

‘‘The Lord’s will be done, 
Maybe ’tis all for the best.”’ 

Now, what answer do you think he 
made to that? ’Tis right and proper to 
be resigned to the good Lord’s will, yet 
someway what he said both vexed me 
and took aback. Says he: 

‘- Ma’am, I have not a doubt of it,’’ 
as cheerful as you please. 

But then he turned short around, with 
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a kind o’ distressful gasp, as if he would 
choke with grief suppressed; and the 
sound of it set me off again, for her 
that lay still up yonder on her bed of 
death. My heart felt ready to burst. 
I tried to take one step; but that sickish 
feeling came all over me worse than 
ever, and I fell right down on the floor 
in a swoon, a-knowing nothing more. 

Well, the long and the short of it was 
that I had got the fever. Twas a pretty 
mild case of it, I believe, and uncom- 
monly soon on the mending turn; how- 
soever, it seemed bad enough to me. 
.I was naturally light-headed in sickness, 
even the commonest sort; so, most of 
the time, I was out o’ my wits—a-going 
on with this, that, an’ tother fancied 
foolery. Then, betwixt whiles, I was too 
weary and low in spirits to do aught but 
lie flat aback and gaze at the ceiling. 
I thought a deal about Mistress Letty, 
as we used to know her—so gay and 
winsome and mocking, indoors and out. 
An’ sometimes I felt glad that I’d not 
seen her face after ’twas wasted by sick- 
ness and cold in death ; sometimes I was 
ready to weep for my never having one 
last good-bye word nor touch. Yet one 
doesn’t grieve on a sick-bed for other 
folks, living or dead, as one does in 
health ; for, ’tis like, the body’s trouble 
drove nigh everything else but itself out 
o’ the mind. I well and a-going about 
—why, grief would ha’ gripped me 
harder. 

"Twas a good month from my first 
seizure ’fore I could sit up an’ take heart 
to ask questions. My Aunt Grizzle was 
always a still-tongued body, and forbid- 
ding, to all but the one darling of her 
heart, who was now gone. Very few 
questions I durst ask her, and to them 
she made but precious short answers. 
Then, for all she made no show of dis- 
tress, I doubted not ’twas there ; so says 
I to myself: ‘*’Tis best not to stir up 
grief.’’ As for the woman Vesta, who’d 
holped her with that sorrowful nursing, 
she never came a-nigh me—my nurse 
being Little Hannah, now well o’ the 
fever and hearty enough. Now, Hannah 
was ready to tell all she knew. Dear 
knows, ’twas nothing cheerful. She said 
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the burying had been hurried up uncom- 





monly quick, as Mrs. Grizzle and the 
doctor said was needful. Nobody else, 
said she, had seen the body, afore ’twas 
laid in coffin or afterward, but just those 
two and Vesta; because, Mrs. Grizzle 
said, she that we’d last seen in her pride 
o’ beauty had so desired with her very 
latest breath. And Hannah said every- 
body thought that to be a right strange 
thing. ‘The parson was in such a mortal 
hurry, that day o’ the funeral, that folks 
whispered one to tother how he must be 
mightily afeard of catching the fever; 
an’, truth to tell, no wonder, for it had 
been pretty bad. A-many of the blacks 
were down, and some had died. Every 
day or two, Dr. Ferny had been a-com- 
ing; and mighty good to the sick he 
was, Hannah said, yet she hoped— 
a-shaking her head—that most true lovers 
would grieve, if their ladies died, a bit 
more than he seemed to be grieving. 

As for the master, nobody’d seen him 
shed a tear; but he sat in his chair, 
night an’ day, taking notice of nothing. 
And now he’d swear, to make your flesh 
creep; then again he’d cry ‘‘ Lord ha’ 
mercy on us!’’ and stare all round in a 
wild way, till ’twas pitiful to see. Also, 
she told me that a strange loss had come 
to pass, nobody could find out how— 
namely, that Miss Letty’s horse, Darling, 
a-running in the paddock that night his 
mistress died, had ne’er been seen from 
that time, nor neither Lucky, the dog. 
Both were clean gone, an’ nobody could 
hear tell of them; an’ for her part, the 
wench said, she thought the British must 
ha’ stole ’em and carried off. 

Then she went on to tell a deal about 
the British and their doings, with the 
names of generals and colonels—Marquis 
Lafayette, Lord Cornwallis, Colonel 
Tarleton, an’ dear knows who all—as 
glib and as crooked as you please, on 
tongue’s end. She said how Colonel 
Tarleton’s mounted soldiers—twice as 
big as common men-folks, with coats all 
a bloody red, and a-riding beasts of like 
monstrous size—how they were going to 
and fro along James River, burning 
houses and stealing all they could clap 
hands on, laying the richest plantations 
waste, with many horrid deviltries *most 
too bad to mention. Upon my word 
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an’ truly—notwithstanding I’d wanted 
to hear all—by time the hussy had got 
half through talking, it made me fairly 
sick again. 

Now, the very next day after this was 
that day I’ll never forget to my dying 
hour. Twenty year ago, it was; but, if 
it had been last week, I couldn’t remem- 
ber better the thing that happened then : 
and even when the last one who saw it 
is laid underground, I reckon there’ll be 
some to tell the tale whilst old Happy 
Rest house is a-standing. 

I was sitting propped up in a big chair 
by the window overlooking one side o’ 
the lawn, when I heard the first clash 
and clamor of their coming. ’*Twas a 
fair still evening, not long before sun- 
down, and startling enough to hear such 
a melly so suddenly outbreaking at that 
peaceable time. I guessed who ’twas, 
pretty quick, when I heard their horses 
a-galloping up to the door, and their 
big fierce oaths—with swords an’ spurs 
a-jingle-jangling together, to set your 
teeth on edge. The redcoats! thinks I, 
and ‘*Good Lord, deliver us!’’ I fell 
to praying then; and with that, up 
comes Little Hannah, gray as ashes, with 
eyes fairly starting out o’ her head, to 
tell me ’twas the British, sure enough. 

Well, they were some o’ Tarleton’s 
mounted men, maybe a dozen or so— 
the very same ones whose deviltries on 
all sides of us we’d been a-hearing about. 
And the only thing strange about their 
coming was that they hadn’t come 
sooner. Now, my Aunt Grizzle was a 
deep woman and forethoughtful. She’d 
been a-looking for them, and that was 
how the silver came to be hidden away 
safe, as well as all money and jewels. 
They made no shame of owning what 
they wanted, saying all was fair in war, 
*specially on rebels an’ traitors; neither 
made they shame of searching for it. 
Upstairs an’ downstairs and in my lady’s 
chamber, they went a-rummaging. Yes, 
they even went into that shut-up death- 
room. ‘Talk of fever to them! Lord 
bless you, they seemed to care no more 
for catching it than so many bears after 
honey. ‘They laughed in Mrs. Grizzle’s 
face when she warned ’em solemnly con- 
cerning it. They oped every chest 0’ 


drawers ; they slashed with their swords 
into the feather beds, a-laughing ‘‘ Ha! 
ha! ha!’’ when they saw the feathers fly, 
like ’twas the bravest jest. 

Aye, they came into my room, too. 
True, they never touched me, and for 
that I was humbly thankful—looking, 
as I’d been, to be dragged around by 
the hair o’ my head; but, when they 
went out, there sat Sally Hudson, more 
dead than alive. 

A-going downstairs again, they drank 
up all the gooseberry wine and the best 
peach brandy, and threatened to pull the 
old master’s nose and send him to school ° 
in England, with a deal of ugly talk to 
Mrs. Grizzle; for, by that while, they 
were the worse for liquor, besides being 
hopping mad at not finding the silver. 

Well, presently I heard ’em leave the 
house, and thought they’d gone at last. 
Thank heaven! says I, and breathed 
freer; and just then, lo an’ behold! 
happening to turn ’round to the window, 
I spied ’em all out at the grave-yard, 
standing there in talk together. I seemed 
to know, on the instant, what they would 
be after, well as if they’d told me. I 
knew they were a-going to open that 
new-made grave, to look for buried silver. 
Whatever put such an outlandish notion 
into their heads—whether they’d ever 
heard tell of treasure being so hidden, 
or whether ’twas just their own natural 
wickedness and the brandy-fumes in their 
heads—Lord above knows! Why, ’tis 
told that, even in savage heathen parts, 
they leave the buried dead in peace— 
and these a-calling themselves, maybe, 
English gentlemen! I reckon, if it 
hadn’t turned out in the queer way it 
did—well, ’twas every whit as wicked in 
them, all the same. The horror of it 
fairly struck me a-cold an’ dumb, whilst 
I sat there trembling and watched ’em. 

They called for two stout blacks, with 
mattocks and a spade, and set ’em to 
digging, at the sword’s point; and even 
then the two poor frighted creatures 
would hardly strike a stroke. Every soul 
on the plantation, it seemed to me— 
white or black, old or young, little or 
big—-was soon out ’twixt the house and 
the grave-yard, a-running together like 
scared sheep, to see what next. There 
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they stood, whispering ’mongst them- 
selves and gazing like those who needs 
must look, being someway drawn and 
holden, for all they’d fain turn away. 
There was the old master, a-shaking his 
stick and muttering. There was Mrs. 
Grizzle, looking a bit more like a graven 
image cut out of a block o’ wood than 
she commonly did. I was right surprised 
that she took it so, and I was vexed in 
my heart to see how not one among ’em 
had the spirit to cry out ’gainst such 
villainy. 

The sun was just a-setting by that 
time, and the reddish-yellow light threw 
everybody’s shadow mighty long and 
black and strange-appearing, and made 
the redcoats look like they were ashine 
with the very flame o’ the pit. The air 
was mighty warm and still. Presently 
the talk and whispering stopped in a kind 
o’ strained hush, like everybody was’ just 
listening, listening, with only the sound 
of bees a-humming over the flower-beds 
in Miss Letty’s little garden, and of the 
mattocks at work—chug! chug! chug! 
You might ha’ heard a pin drop, but for 
those two sounds. It seemed to last 
that-a-way a long while; then, on a 
sudden, I saw the blacks stop digging, 
and the soldiers crowd close up around 
*em, looking down into the grave. 
There was death-silence for some space. 
I durst hardly either look or listen ; yet, 
to save me, I could not turn away. 
Then, all on a sudden, they burst out 
into laughing—‘‘ Ho! ho! ho!’’—and 
shouting and swearing. 

‘¢ Beasts !’’ said I, out loud. 
beasts, and no men! 
the dead ?”’ 

And, whilst the words were yet on my 
lips, I heard the sound o’ horses’ feet in 
a tearing gallop up the front avenue. 
Next minute, two people came a-riding 
round the corner of the house—a man 
and a woman. 

Now, by that while, I’d got so used to 
queer things, I reckon, that even this 
last happening—the queerest of all—it 
hardly frighted or surprised me. Even 
had it truly been the dead come to life 
again—though I sensed from the first, 
lightning quick, that ’twas no such a 
thing—’twould scarcely ha’ seemed to 
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me much out o’ the way. The folks on 
the lawn—all but Mrs. Grizzle an’ Vesta 
—fell back in a huddle, staring like wild; 
old master -gave one screech and leaned 
on his stick, all a-shiver and a-shake. 

The man was Dr. Ferny, and the lady 
by his side was Mistress Letty, dressed in 
her own crimson riding-habit—it never 
looked so red to me before—and mounted 
on Darling, with Lucky following at the 
horse’s heels. She looked as well—a 
deal better than I’d ever seen her afore. 
Her cheeks and her eyes were fairly 
a-blazing. One could tell pretty plain 
they were man and wife, for there’s no 
mistaking the look o’ the newly wed who 
are both pleased an’ proud. 

There they halted, and a comely 
couple they made ; there they drew rein, 
with the sunshine full upon ’em, upright 
in saddle as you please, and bold as brass, 
looking all the prankish deviltry in 
nature, and like they were just ready for 
a laugh. 

Now, you’ll want to know what was 
in that coffin just digged up and opened. 
Well, some sticks of fire-wood wrapped 
up in some old bed-clothes, some stones 
and a flat-iron to help out the weight. 
The long an’ the short of it was, that, 
though Miss Letty was truly sick at 
first, she soon felt bettered enough by 
his doctoring to make off with the doc- 
tor himself. When I saw him in the 
hall that night, he’d come back for 
something that had been forgot; and 
I’m thinking ’twas more likely a laugh 
than a sob, that came so nigh strangling 
him. His man had Darling a’ready 
saddled an’ bridled, out in the shrub- 
bery by the grave-yard wall. ’Twas 
flesh and blood that Lucky had barked 
at and gone after, and not any ghostly 
That same night, the parson 
married ’em, under promise of secrecy. 
No wonder he hurried over the burying 
—a-taking, as he knew he was, those 
holy words in vain. There had she been 
in her husband’s house in Pleasants 
Hundred, shut indoors all day, and walk- 
ing only after nightfall in the garden. 
Aye, they had carried it cunningly 
betwixt the doctor, Mrs. Grizzle, and 
the rest of ’em. ’Twas a queer revenge 
on her grandfather for what he’d said 
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about rather seeing her in her coffin, 
and I’ll own—for all a deal fonder of 
her than of him—that it alwayseseemed 
to me a bit too cruel a trick. 

So there they came a-gallivanting back, 
and happening on the very time when 
*twould all ha’ come out anyhow. 

The Britishers, you say? Lord ha’ 
mercy! They yelled louder than ever, 
when they found out how ’twas. They 
seemed to think it such an excellent fine 
joke that they clean forgot the silver. 
Then they called for more brandy, to 
drink the bride’s good health ; but never 
a sup was there left. Whereupon off 
they went, a-clattering and ho-ho-ing— 
to seek it elsewhere, maybe, and turn 
some other peaceable household upside- 
down. Old master, he—but lack-a-day ! 
the least said there the better, for ’twas 
neither meek asking for pardon on one 
side nor blessing on tother, I can tell you. 
Howsoever, he so far forgave it that he 
left her his fortune when he died, ten 
year or so after. You see, he’d no other 
kith or kin; and, though he could never 
a-bear Dr. Ferny, he was mighty fond 
o’ their oldest boy. 

I’m ’most sure that Dr. Ferny and his 
lady have been a happy couple, in the 
main, for all the tales I’ve heard told 
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about their tempers clashing. Folks said 
how, one time—when she said to him, in 
a pet, ‘cross the dinner-table, that she 
wished it liad been burying for her, sure 
enough, ‘stead of marrying him—why, 
he said: Well, he wished so too. Now, 
that was right hard on a wedded woman. 
She was never the one to take it, neither. 
‘‘What !’’ cries she, and flung her wine- 
glass at his head. ‘Then he jumped up 
and boxed her ears; and she, snatching 
up the carving-knife, chased him round 
the table ’fore all the company. It 
ended at last in a gale o’ laughing, yet 
folks vowed they were dead earnest 
enough, to begin with; and most likely 
those very ones who’d eaten the heartiest 
dinner made quickest haste to tell the tale 
abroad. ' 

I reckon there was no meekness lost 
betwixt "em; yet the good o’ meekness 
oneone side I never could see, when it 
feeds tyranny on tother. To me, they 
always seemed properly matched and 
suited. 

For certain, the tale of their marriage 
and the way of its coming out was a nine 
days’ wonder in those parts, an’ no doubt 
*tis well remembered to this day ; for, of 
all the queer things a-happening at that 
time, it surely was the queerest. 


A lice Maude Ewell. 














A NIGHT JOURNEY FROM LONDON. 


NIGHT journey in America, 

in the safe shelter of a 
Pullman sleeping-car, has 
no real terrors, and only a 
few imaginary ones, for the 
most nervous woman. If she is tired, 
she beckons to the porter and says appeal- 
ingly: ‘‘ May I have my berth made up 
first ?’’ If this sable functionary is ina 
good humor, or the substantial induce- 
ment is sufficient, he graciously proceeds 
to pull out the mysterious shelves, 
unearth the mattress and coverings, and 
curtain off the recess which is to be her 
resting-place for the night. 

It used to be a difficult matter to find 
one’s own berth again, if one incautiously 
wandered from it; now the number, 
emblazoned on a strip of tapestry, hangs 
in plain sight, so that he who runs may 
read and make no mistake in his abiding- 
place. I have often wondered whether 
the tribulations of Mr. Howells’ charm- 
ing travelers in the ‘‘Sleeping-Car’”’ 
suggested this improvement. It is as 
convenient as the numbering of houses 
in a street, and quite as necessary. 

Once behind the protecting curtains, 
the dress comes off and the wrapper goes 
on without much delay. It is a luxury 
to rest the head on the fat pillows, when 
they are poked to a comfortable angle ; 
and, if one is blessed with a quiet con- 
science and an indifference to the clatter 
of wheels, one soon sinks to sleep. Even 
in dreams, there is the soothing con- 
sciousness that, if anyone dared to 
intrude into this sacred privacy, one 
scream, such as feminine lungs can give 
when their owner sees fit to exert them, 
would bring a carful of indignant defend- 
ers to the rescue ! 

It is a different matter when a lady 
has to travel alone in England. ‘To 
take the journey by day is merely a 
choice of evils ; for then, if the distance 
is great, she is almost certain to be 
obliged to change trains. This involves 
looking after her own luggage—no light 
‘ matter, even with the assistance of the 
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deferential porter, in a land where checks 
are unknown. Englishmen call them 
‘« brasses’’’ when they meet them abroad, 
and appreciate them too. 

My journey was made from London 
to Stranraer, a little town in the south- 
west of Scotland, from which a steamer 
crosses daily to Larne, the nearest port 
in Ireland. ‘The passage occupies only 
two hours and a half, and is much shorter 
than by any other route. This fact had 
great weight with a person who had just 
crossed the Atlantic and expected almost 
immediately to cross it again. The ocean 
is fascinating to those who like it; to 
others who do not, the less they are 
on it, the more pleasure it gives them. 
I love the sea from the safe standpoint 
of the shore; to look at its tossing 
billows and long green curves crested 
with foam is a never-ending delight. 
To feel them giving way under one, 
with a treacherous swiftness that makes 
one’s heart sink, leaving an awful vacuum 
that nothing will fill, is a sensation 
entirely the reverse of pleasurable. 

With this in mind, I speedily decided 
to have as little water and as much land 
as possible in the transit, and to go to 
Ireland by this way rather than risk the 
longer voyage from Holyhead. As the 
steamer left in the morning, it was neces- 
sary either to spend the night before at 
Stranraer, or to come down from London 
by the train leaving there at nine o’clock 
in the evening—lI chose the latter. 

We reached Euston Square station in 
good time. The trunks were put on a 


truck by a porter, and wheeled into the , 


building. The London cabman ‘never 
condescends to trouble himself about the 
luggage ; he neither puts it on his cab 
nor takes it off. He leaves that to an 
inferior order of beings, and, from his 
high perch, looks on their struggles with 
calm indifference. When a cab laden 
with trunks stops at a private house, two 
or three shabby men appear as if by 
magic, clamoring to be allowed to carry 
the luggage upstairs. 














When the trunks arrived at the plat- 
form, an official surveyed them with an 
air of interest and remarked. abriefly : 


«« These must be weighed.’’ ‘They were 
put on the scales, and, after looking at 
the indicator, he said: ‘‘ Overweight ; 


twenty shillings to pay.’ ‘To a woman 
coming from a free country, where— 
except with a few notable exceptions— 
she may carry as many Saratogas as she 
pleases without let or hindrance, it was 
appalling to be called upon to pay nearly 
five dollars for the carriage of her per- 
sonal belongings; but there was no 
appeal from this verdict, and the money 
was surrendered with a sigh. 

The guard opened the door of an empty 
carriage dimly lighted by an oil lamp 
near the ceiling, and looking as cheer- 
less and forsaken as a deserted cabin on 
a Western prairie. The friend who had 
come to see me off slipped a fee into his 
hand and said: ‘‘ Take care of this lady, 
and see that she is not disturbed.’”’ The 
perfidious creature said: ‘‘ Yes, sir; oh, 
yes! certainly !’’ with the most cheerful 
alacrity, and fulfilled his commission by 
once flashing his lantern into the window 
in a way that rendered it perfectly impos- 
sible for him to see whether the occupant 
of the compartment was reposing in 
peace or lying murdered on the floor! 

The train rolled out into the darkness 
and was soon rushing along at the rate 
of sixty miles an hour. Sleep was out 
of the question, and the light was too 
dim to read by; so I composed myself 
to pass the long hours as comfortably as 
possible. Cheerful stories of people who 
had been shut up with lunatics recurred 
to me, and I was only too thankful to 
be alone. About midnight, we stopped 
at a large station, and I was relieved to 
find no one intruded on my solitude. 

At three o’clock in the morning, the 
most forlorn and dreary hour of the 
twenty-four, we reached Preston. Just 
before the train moved again, a young 
man opened the door of my carriage, 
entered, shut it with a bang, and sank 
back in the corner with an air of satis- 
faction which I was far from sharing. 
He wore a Scotch cap, and was rolled 
up in a plaid that partially concealed his 
face. I gave myself up for lost, as I 
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was aware that we should not stop again 
for two hours, and that I was totally 
unable to communicate, with any other 
human being—unless, as a last resort, I 
could reach the cord that would alarm 
the engineer and stop the train. 

Chloroform and pistols presented 
themselves to my imagination with dis- 
agreeable pertinacity. Iran over in my 
mind the few valuables I had about me, 
and debated whether it would be best to 
present them at once as a peace-offering, 
or to wait until they were taken from 
me by force. I hesitated whether it was 
wisest to speak to him. politely, in hope 
of propitiating him, or most prudent to 
keep silence and let events develop them- 
selves.. Just-as I had decided upon the 
latter course, he stretched his feet out on 
the seat and prepared apparently to go 
to sleep. This, I reflected, might be a 
feint to throw me off my guard; and, 
so far from relaxing my vigilance, I sat 
with every nerve on the alert. 

After about half an hour, which seemed 
to me the three longest hours I have ever 
known, he sat upright and said in a mild 
tone with a strong Scotch accent: ‘‘ It’s 
vara deesmal, traveling alane at nicht.” 
‘¢ Yes, very !’’ I said, emphatically. A 
pause then. ‘‘ Did ye ever hear o’ the 
Preston Guild?’’ ‘* No,’’ I said, cheer- 
fully, thinking this a safe subject. Where- 
upon he proceeded to explain that this 
was a great festivity held in Preston once 
in twenty years. The Duke of Cam-: 
bridge had presided upon this occasion, 
and he had come to take part in the gay 
doings. 

We got on very amicably after this, 
and, when we reached Carlisle in the 
gray dawn of the autumn morning, 
instead of presenting a pistol at my head, 
he brought me a cup of tea which so 
refreshed me that I partially forgot my 
unfounded terrors of the night. The 
little steamer was waiting at the pier at 
Stranraer. My new acquaintance carried 
my bag on board and departed. 

My little adventure is scarcely worthy 
of that dignified name; but it was 
enough to show how easily it might have 
been a tragic one, and to give me a pro- 
found horror of night traveling in 
English railway carriages. 

Elisabeth Robinson Scovil, 














the story of Andromeda. This was 

the opinion of the whole village— 
or rather, of that portion of it which 
read the classics ; the unclassical remain- 
der of the community felt just as 
strongly, though they did not confine 
themselves. to mythological metaphors, 
but indulged in plain language on the 
subject. 

People in Canonsburg felt a special 
personal interest in the matter, for they 
had known Lilian Vernon ever since she 
was a baby. So, when they saw her that 
cold November morning, for the first 
time since her engagement had been 
announced, in all the bravery of her new 
winter costume, looking so young and 
bright and fresh, they felt it their solemn 
duty to canvass the event freely. It was 
Mr. Danvers, the principal of the village 
academy from which Lilian had gradu- 
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was clearly a modern repetition of 
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ated, who suggested Andromeda; but, 
as he had been suspected of being in 
love with his most promising pupil, some 
personal feeling may have. biased his 
judgment and driven him to classical 
allusions. Lilian’s father, of course, 
represented the cruel Nereids who sacri- 
ficed the maiden ; while poor Mr. Craw- 
ford, who had hitherto appeared in quite 
a different light to the inhabitants of the 
village, suddenly was made to assume the 
réle of the devouring monster. Miss 
Hester Lee, who prepared the girls for 
the academy and was believed by some 
persons to have matrimonial designs on 
Mr. Danvers, was the only one who took 
the other side. 

‘It’s better to be an old man’s dar- 
ling—though, goodness knows, Mr. 
Crawford’s not an old man—than a 
young man’s slave,’’ she remarked, 
sagely ; ‘‘and that’s what Lilian would 
have been, if she’d married Tom Gran- 
ville. We can see what he was by his 
marrying out there in California, though 
Lilian would never have given him up. 
It was the most sensible thing her father 
ever did, not to allow them to become 
engaged ; that would have been what 
I call a sacrifice !’’ 

‘“‘Do you think there’s any truth in 
what some people say about Mr. Ver- 
non?’’ asked Miss Lee’s favorite pupil 
and confidante, Emmie Deans. ‘‘ That 
he is in difficulties and wanted Mr. 


Crawford’s money to help him out, so . 


he persuaded Lilian to enter into the 
engagement ?’’ 

Miss Hester turned away from the 
window through which she had just seen 
the object of these observations pass up 
the street. 

‘¢No, I don’t,’’ she answered, decid- 
edly. <‘‘ There isn’t a more substantial 
business-man in Canonsburg than Mr. 
Vernon ; and, when he took Mr.. Craw- 
ford as partner two years ago, it was 
only because he was getting on in years 
and hadn’t such good health. . I don’t 
believe Mr. Crawford supplied any cap- 
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ital How do you know he has any 
money, anyway? He never gave sign 
of it, if he has.’’ 

Miss Hester’s listener admitted the 
truth of this, nor did she attempt to 
refute her teacher’s arguments; but she 
remained unconvinced, and, like most 
of the community, preferred to retain 
the more romantic view of the question. 

Now, what was the real feeling of the 
parties concerned, and what was the true 
state of affairs? Not an unusual one. 

Lilian Vernon and Tom Granville 
were girl-and-boy lovers; but, when he 
went to California, Mr. Vernon refused 
to sanction an engagement—he did not 
believe in Tom. He thought that the 
event justified his decision—though his 
daughter may have looked at it differ- 
ently—when the young man, not con- 
sidering himself bound, married within 
two years of his departure. It was just 
at this time that Mr. Crawford, an old 
friend of her father’s, though a censider- 
ably younger man, became his partner. 
Lilian saw a good deal of him, and he 
was very kind to her just when she most 
needed kindness, so she learned to depend 
on him. One day, he told her the story 
of his life and asked her to marry him. 
At first, she was very much astonished— 
too much astonished to answer immedi- 
ately; and besides, she was sorry for 
him. When a young man, he had been 
engaged to a girl who had deliberately 
jilted him for a richer husband. 

When Lilian spoke to her father about 
the matter—for she confided everything 
to him: her mother had died when she 
was a little girl, and he had been father 
and mother both to her—he seemed so 
delighted at the idea that for the first 
time she began seriously to consider it. 
Why should she not please the two people 
in the world whom she really cared most 
about? she asked herself. She liked 
nobody more than Mr. Crawford, unless 
there was a lingering tenderness in her 
heart for her old lover ; and in that case, 
the sooner she took some step to banish 
that feeling, the better. Finally she said 
to her unexpected suitor : 

«‘T will promise to marry you, Mr. 
Crawford, but not for a long time.” 
And he was content. 


For a while, Lilian was very unhappy. 
She had been used to rectiving much 
and giving comparatively little, in her 
relation with Mr. Crawford ; but now she 
felt that it was different: surely much 
more must be exacted from her, and she 
had so little to give! She had been 
unconsciously selfish, and she wanted to do 
right. She took long lonely walks through 
the leafless November woods, which looked 
as dreary as existence seemed to her then. 
Months afterward, when great changes 
had come in her life, she remembered 
those sad solitary hours, the silence broken 
only by the sighing of the wind among 
the bare boughs of the trees. It seemed 
to Lilian that she grew older rapidly 
during that time. 

Presently, however, she realized that 
her betrothed was not at all exacting, 
and then things fell back into the calm 
comfortable way in which they had been 
going for the two previous years—the 
only way in-which life could flow for her 
now and always, Lilian believed. 

For nearly two years, Canonsburg 
pursued the even tenor of its way, and 
then it had a new sensation. Miss 
Hester’s pet pupil, now a favorite at the 
academy, rushed in to see her former 
teacher and tell her the tidings. 

‘‘Have you heard,’’ she cried, in 
great excitement, ‘‘that Lilian Vernon 
is going to be married at last ?”’ 

‘<Oh, yes! News travels fast in this 
town,’’ answered Miss Lee. ‘‘And glad 
I am of it, too. He has been very 
patient—too patient for his own good ; 
she would have liked him better if he’d 
been less patient—women always do.’’ 

The youthful listener, who was just 
out of short dresses, did not attempt to 
contradict this bit of wisdom, but merely 
remarked : 

‘‘ Tt must be true, for she’s having her 
trousseau made.’’ 

Nor was Canonsburg mistaken in its 
conclusions: Lilian had at last yielded 
to her lover’s entreaties, and promised to 
marry him at Christmas. She had no 
good reason for delay, and her father 
had thrown all the weight of his influ- 
ence on Mr. Crawford’s side. It was 
September now, and she had begun to 
make her preparations for the dreaded 
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event. Such was the shape it assumed 
to her, though she never dared to put 
her feelings into plain words. When 
the news of the approaching marriage 
became generally known, Canonsburg 
showed by its comments that it had been 
converted—at. least, the greater portion 
of it—to Miss Hester’s view. Even Mr. 
Danvers ceased to talk about Andromeda ; 
for Mr. Crawford held a high place in 
the regard of the villagers, and many 
people considered Miss Vernon a lucky 
girl. 

September and October passed away 
uneventfully, and November drew to its 
close. One evening, just about a month 
before the date of her wedding, Lilian 
came down into the drawing-room, to 
see her betrothed. She was: alone, as 
her father had been called away on busi- 
ness for a day or two; and she rather 
dreaded the prospect of a long evening’s 
téte-a-téte with Mr. Crawford. if she 
had been half as keen an observer of her 
lover as of her father, she would have 
noticed, after the first greeting, that her 
visitor was a little different from his usual 
self—grave and almost distrait ; but she 
never thought about it until afterward, 
and then she remembered that such was 
the case. He did not stay late; but, 
when he rose to go, he drew her more 
tenderly to him than was his wont: 
generally, he repressed all, or nearly all, 
demonstrations of affection toward her. 

‘* Lilian,’’ he said, looking keenly into 
her face, ‘‘do you love me?’’ The 
question, put so abruptly, gave her a 
shock of surprise, and she hesitated. 
‘¢Do not answer me, if it distresses you, 
my darling; there is no need for your 
answer,’’ he went on, sadly. 

‘Oh! do not think that I don’t care 
for you,’’ she began; but he filled out 
the pause at the end of her sentence: 

‘¢No, dear; you are fond of me in a 
way, but not as I love you—more than 
life itself, as those should love who join 
their destinies. I was foolish to think 
you might learn to do so—foolish to 
hope that it might come in time—’’ 

‘¢*QOh! perhaps it will,’’ Lilian cried, 
timidly. 

He shook his head. 

‘¢ Tell me, Lilian,’’ he said, gently: 
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‘if you had to choose between your 
father and me, which would you 
choose ?”’ 

Lilian was silent. How could she tel] 
him what she knew in her heart: that 
there was no question in her mind what- 
ever that her father was incomparably 
dearer? Her eyes fell under his clear 
penetrating gaze, and she murmured the 
one poor little word: 

‘‘ Forgive me!”’ 

‘There is nothing to forgive, dear. 
I thought so, but now I am quite sure. 
Good-bye, and God bless you !”’ 

He held her close to him for a 
moment, and then would have released 
her; but some sudden blind instinct 
made her cling to him as she had never 
clung to him before. 

‘‘Are you going ?”’ she said, timidly ; 
but he did not misunderstand the move- 
ment, and, with a repeated ‘‘ God bless 
you !’’ went away almost suddenly. 

‘‘How strangely John behaved,” 
thought Lilian, when she was left alone. 
She had never before called him ‘‘John,”’ 
even in her thoughts. 

Mr. Vernon came home the next day, 
just at tea-time. Lilian had been in the 
house all day, on the watch for him; 
but, when she went to greet him, she 
was startled by the change in his face— 
he looked old and ghastly. For the last 
four years, her father’s health had been 
failing almost imperceptibly ; but of late 
it had been very apparent to Lilian, and 
she had worried a good deal. Mr. Craw- 
ford had been the confidant of her anx- 
iety, and had cheered her up greatly. 
He had endeavored to lighten Mr. Ver- 
non’s business-cares as much as possible, 
and had tried to persuade him to relin- 
quish the presidency of the Canonsburg 
bank, of which he was himself a director ; 
but to no purpose. 

«¢ You have been ill, papa?’’ cried his 
daughter, as she went up to him. 

‘““Not very,’’ he answered; ‘ but— 
something terrible has happened.”’ 

‘«Surely nothing very terrible could 
happen to us, if you are safe!’’ she 
cried. 

‘John Crawford—’’ he began. Lilian 
looked inquiringly, wonderingly, into 
his face. What could he mean? He 
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went on: ‘There is a deficit in the 
bank accounts, of fifty thousand dollars ; 
and—Crawford has disappeared !’’ 

Lilian gazed at her father in bewil- 
derment, trying to comprehend the sig- 
nificance of his words; then she was 
wakened out of her dazed condition by 
seeing him totter, and, before she could 
prevent it, fall with a heavy thud to the 
floor. She uttered a piercing — 
which brought the servants in; and, 
the confusion which followed and a 
attendance on the sick man, Lilian forgot 





almost everything but her fears for his 


recovery. When the doctor came, he. 


confirmed these fears by calling it a 
stroke of paralysis. 

For days, Mr. Vernon lay half uncon- 
scious, just able to take nourishment, 
but not able to speak. Lilian never left 
his side; and, whenever he was at all 
sensible, he followed her about with 
tender pitying gaze. Miss Hester came 
over to help her. 

“‘You must let me stay with you— 
Emmie Deans will take charge of the 
school,’’ she said; and, though she at 
first refused, Lilian finally consented. 

It was Miss Hester who, in response 
to the poor girl’s insistence, explained 
how matters stood. ‘They were in the 
room adjoining her father’s, with the 
door ajar. He seemed to be asleep, and 
Lilian had withdrawn into the next room 
in order to learn precisely what had hap- 
pened ; for her mind was in a perfect 
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chaos of bewilderment and anxiety. 
Miss Hester told her very bluntly and 
abruptly ; she could not tell things in 
any other way : 

“‘Tt is a mystery, my dear child—a 
mystery ; but it will all come right in 
the end, I am sure! ‘There is a defi- 
ciency of fifty thousand dollars in the 
bank’s accounts. ‘The new cashier—Mr. 
Pearson—discovered it ; but it happened 
in the time of the old cashier, and, as 
the dead can’t come back to reveal 
secrets, there isn’t much hope of clear- 
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ing 
it up. 
Mr. Craw- 
ford has 
gone, your 
father is 
speechless; 
so there is 
no one to 
explain the 
mystery.’’ 

Miss Hester paused a moment, waiting 
for Lilian to speak: which she did, after 
a little hesitation. 

.‘* Then,’’ she said, slowly, ‘‘ they sus- 





money ?”’ 

‘“‘T do not,’’ answered Miss Lee, 
promptly ; ‘‘ but of course it looks bad 
—his having gone away suddenly, and 
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nobody’s knowing anything about him. 
You have not heard, my child?’’ Lilian 
shook her head almost impatiently. 
‘‘Unless your father can explain the 
matter, which he can’t at present—’’ 
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The speaker brought her sentence to an 
abrupt close. 

‘* Perhaps papa will be able to do that 
when he is better ; the doctor says he is 
better,’’ said Lilian, anxiously. ‘‘ Now 
I must go back to him.’’ And _ she 
re-entered the darkened chamber, leaving 
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her old friend to marvel at her self- 
control. 

‘* There was no good in telling her 
about that big sum of money John Craw- 
ford put into her father’s business not so 
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very long ago. It certainly looks black 
for him, but I’d as soon distrust Mark 
Vernon. Poor child! poor child!” 
Thus soliloquized the school-mistress, 
when she was left alone. 

In the beginning, Lilian thought only 
of her father ; but soon she realized what 
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a comfort and support she had lost in 


her lover, and at first she missed him in 
a purely selfish fashion. Presently, how- 
ever, she began to enter into his feelings 
—to think of things from his side ; and, 
never doubting him for an instant, she 
grew more and more tender toward him. 
Woman-like, the love she had denied 
him in his days of honor and prosperity 
was freely lavished on him now that he 
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partner. Some of that money, she felt 
sure people believed had come from the 
bank; but she saw that no one in the 
least blamed her father, unless it was for 
placing too much confidence in his part- 
ner: and, as he was an old friend, they 
thought even this excusable. 

The directors of the bank were very 

kind. They arranged matters there, and 

reiterated their willingness to wait until 

Mr. Vernon-was restored to comparative 

health before troubling him with quest- 

ions. As for the invalid himself, he 
seemed almost like a child in his indiffer- 
ence to everything except the present 
moment; only a keen observer might 
have seen that it was not so much indif- 
ference as a shrinking from the thought 
of either the past or the future. Some- 


times Lilian wondered with secret anxiety 
whether his mind were not affected ; but 





was under a cloud. It had been slowly 
and unconsciously developing, but now it 
blossomed into full expansion and even 
helped her to bear her troubles. 

Mr. Vernon grew better: speech came 
back, and he was able to get about his 
room; but the doctor insisted that he 
would not answer for the consequences 
if business were’ mentioned to him, so 
they. waited patiently. The superintend- 
ent at the mills assured Lilian that all 
was going well, though he frankly con- 
fessed that they had had what he called 
‘<a closeshave.’’ Then, for the first time, 
Lilian learned that Mr. Crawford had 
put a good deal of money into the con- 
cern, instead of being merely a working 


she never mentioned 

her dread to the doc- 

tor, and he never even 

intimated such a thing 

to her. .No one was 

allowed to see the 
patient except Miss Hester, who spent 
all her time out of school-hours at the 
house. 

Lilian herself would never have left 
her father, but they all insisted that she 
must have fresh air. So she stole out in 
the gray morning or early winter dusk, 
when she met but few people, and took 
long lonely walks. She knew that the 
whole village was pitying her, and, 
knowing this, she could not bear to meet 
them. 

Mr. Danvers had begged her once 
again to marry him, and his letter had 
touched while it hurt her. © She was 
thinking of this, and also of the com- 
plete disappearance of her betrothed, as 
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she took one of her favorite paths which 
led into the woods. It was long past 
Christmas, and the snow lay white on 
roadgand roof and tree-boughs. Every 
effort had been made to find Mr. Craw- 
ford, of course; but he had effectually 
concealed himself—‘‘as effectually as 
some bigger rascals had,’’ one of the 
directors said, though Lilian did not 
hear the remark. She was thinking how 
strange it was that nothing had been 
heard of him. ‘They were to have been 
married before this, for it was long past 
Christmas! Absorbed in these sad 
reflections, she did not realize how long 
she had been walking until she passed 
the clock-tower and saw what time it 
marked. Her first fear was that her 
father would miss her, and she hastened 
homeward as rapidly as possible. Then 
she remembered that it was the night of 
the ‘singing-school which Miss Hester 
led, and, vexed at her own thoughtless- 
ness, quickened her footsteps. 

Miss Lee had indeed donned her hat 
and coat, and was awaiting the young 
girl’s return with some impatience ; for 
she could not leave Mr. Vernon alone. 
He was dressed and sitting up in the room 
adjoining his bed-chamber, by a table 
which had been brought in there, so 
that they might all dine together. He 
was trying to persuade the spinster to go, 
as he felt certain that Lilian would soon 
be home, when a servant appeared and 
announced that someone downstairs 
wished to see Miss Hester. She left the 
room, and was gone fifteen or twenty 
minutes. When she came _ back, she 
looked very pale but determined. 
Although the house was warm, she had 
forgotten that she still had on her 
wraps. 

‘«Mark,”’ she began, slowly and 
gravely—they had known each other 
ever since they were boy and girl and 
went to the village school—‘‘ Mark, I 
want you to tell me something.” 

‘< Who was downstairs ?”’ he asked, in 
an odd way. 

‘*Mr. Mason,’’ was the stern reply. 
Mr. Mason was the superintendent of 
the mills. 

«‘Ah!”’ 


Mr. Vernon drew a long 
breath. 
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‘called the servants. 
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**Tell me, Mark ’’—she spoke more 
gently now and knelt beside him, look- 
ing up into his face and laying her 
hand over his—‘‘ tell me what you know 
of the missing money.’’ 

At first, he looked only puzzled and 
dazed; then his face changed, and, 
pushing her away, though not harshly, 
he rose to his feet and glanced slowly 
about. ‘ 

*«T will tell you, Hester,’’ he began, 
with evident effort. 

He turned toward her as he spoke, took 
a step, staggered forward, and would 
have fallen, had not Miss Lee intercepted 
him just before his head touched the 
floor. She laid him gently down and 
They placed him 
on the bed and sent for the doctor 
immediately. A few minutes afterward. 
when Lilian returned, she found the doc- 
tor by the bedside, looking very grave. 
She felt certain at once there was no 
hope, and she was right. He lingered 
insensible for a few days, and then, 
rallying, after a brief return of conscious- 
ness during which he recognized his 
daughter and murmured her name, he 
died. 

Only Miss Hester’s Stern self-control 
kept her from openly accusing herself 
to Lilian; but of course she told the 
doctor everything, and he assured her 
that in any case Mr. Vernon could not 
have lived very long. 

‘¢ The shock was too much for him,”’’ 
he said ; ‘‘ and, under the circumstances, 
it was better so. Poor Lilian !’’ 

‘¢ Poor Lilian !’’ echoed the spinster. 
‘¢ Bereft of both father and lover! Who 
will tell her ?”’ 

But there seemed no necessity for tell- 
ing her. The superintendent had found 
papers which clearly laid the blame of 
appropriating the bank’s funds on Mr. 
Vernon’s shoulders and exempted John 
Crawford of any share in the deed, 
except of learning it afterward and taking 
the odium on himself. He had given 


up everything and gone away for Lilian’s 
sake. 

‘¢ This is nineteenth-century heroism ! 
And I dare not tell her !’’ exclaimed Miss 
Hester. 

For Mr. Crawford had written, dis- 
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covering his hiding-place, soon after Mr. 
Vernon’s death, and had laid an injunc- 
tion on them not to disturb Lilian’s 
peace by telling her the truth. 

‘‘It can be arranged quietly, without 
any disturbance, by the parties inter- 
ested,’’ he wrote; ‘‘ you need not even 
clear me—it does not matter. When 
the business is settled up, you can surely 
get enough to make good the loss to the 
bank and leave Miss Vernon money to 
live on; I will help you. I would have 


wi 





made good the loss as soon as I found it 
out, but I had put nearly everything I 
had into the mills; the business was in 


a bad way when I came there. Poor 
Vernon! He fully meant to return the 
money; he thought of it only as a 
temporary loan !’’ 

Miss Hester cried over the letter when 
she heard it, but she did not dare disobey 
its behest. She was staying with Lilian, 
who would remain in her old home until 
spring, when her father’s affairs should 
all be settied up; oddly enough, she 
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preferred it. As the winter dragged 
along, the poor girl looked like a ghost 
going about the lonely house, and Miss 
Hester rebelled more and more at keep- 
ing silence. 

‘¢] must tell her,’’ she said at last, 
‘since nobody else will. I can’t see 
her breaking her heart and dying of 
loneliness. For even you, Mr. Danvers 
—and you, silly little romantic Emmie 
—must admit that she is fond of John 
Crawford. I never saw such faith !’’ 








‘<You are quite right, Miss Hester,’’ 
answered , the school-master, gravely. 
He knew whereof he spoke, for he had 
again asked his old pupil in her solitude 
to come to him, and she had again 
refused. She had written very frankly, 
thanking him for his devotion, but telling 
him that she should never love anyone 
else than John Crawford. <‘‘So that 
effectually disposes of the Andromeda 
theory,’’ Mr. Danvers said to himself, 
with a sad smile. 

One day toward spring, Miss Hester 
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summoned all her courage and spoke to 
Lilian. 

‘¢My child,’’ she said, abruptly but 
not unkindly, ‘‘I think you ought to 
know, even though he has forbidden us 
to tell you, that John Crawford is inno- 
cent.”’ 

‘‘T knew that,’’ Lilian answered, 
simply. ‘Tell me, Miss Hester: who 
was to blame?’ 

But the spinster found this part of her 
task more difficult. She hesitated and 
finally made up her mind, for the first 
time in her strict Puritan conscientious 
life, to prevaricate. 

‘* |—I—”’ she began, falteringly, for 
she was not used to equivocation ; but 
Lilian stopped her. 

‘Never mind, my friend; you need 
not tell me. I think I understand. A 
great many things have become clear to 
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me lately. John will explain everything. 
Where is he ?”’ 

Of course, he came in response to her 
call, and they were married almost imme- 
diately. A very quiet wedding it was, 
though the people of Canonsburg would 
have liked to give the’ bridegroom “hr 
ovation. For a long time, Lilian’s hap- 
piness was chastened by sad memories of 
the past; but love, while it sometimes 
teaches us bitterness and renders things 
hard to bear, sometimes also helps us to 
be tender and makes things easy to bear: 
and it did this for Lilian. Through the 
halo of time, she remembers only her 
father’s goodness, not his fall; and it is 
less difficult for her to do it, by the side 
of such a man as John Crawford. If you 
were to ask her, she would tell you that 
she was like Dejanira, not Andromeda, — 
for she knows she has married a hero. 


Robert B. Graham. 
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THE MOTHER OF MARGUERITE. 


I. 
LOVE AT FIRST SIGHT. 


ROM Frederick Harland to Mrs. 
Lloyd Harland, of Chesselville, 
New York State. 


BOULOGNE SUR MER, 
April 22d, 188-. 
DEAREST MOTHER: 

I had barely time to write you a line, 
on my arrival in Europe, to tell you of 
my perfect health and of the swift and 
pleasant voyage of the good steamship 
‘‘Bourgogne.”’ Really, crossing the 
Atlantic has become mere child’s-play, 
since one accomplishes the voyage in a 
week and a day—especially if the traveler, 
like myself, is proof against sea-sickness. 

And now to take up the topic which 
I know surpasses in interest, for you, 
any other that might tempt my pen— 
namely, the girls. Ethel and Agnes are 
both well and blooming, and I saw them 
within forty-eight hours of my landing 
on the shores of France. Boulogne, as 
you know, is only four hours distant 
from Paris by the express-train, so I only 
delayed long enough to engage my room 
at the Continental Hotel, to establish my 
trunks in my new quarters, and to pack 
my valise for an excursion, before hurry- 
ing off to gratify myself by a meeting 
with my sisters, and to obtain for you 
that authentic information for which 
your soul has been yearning. You can 
reassure yourself completely, in respect 
not only to their health and happiness, 
but concerning their progress in accom- 
plishments. They both speak French 
now as well as they do English, and 
Ethel has developed a decided taste for 
art. As to Agnes, her bent seems to be 
positively developed in the way of music. 
She sings quite delightfully, and is, as 
a pianist, one of the stars of the little 
monthly soirées that Madame Villars is 
accustomed to organize. 

I think you were very wise in selecting 
a school situated at Boulogne, rather than 


in Paris, in which to place the girls. 
The distracting influences of Parisian 
life, joined to the fact that our many 
friends in the American colony would 
have felt quite hurt had you not per- 
mitted Agnes and Ethel to pay and 
receive visits, would have proved a serious 
source of interruption to their studies. 
Here in the quiet old sea-side town, 
where even the summer months are 
marked by no influx of fashion and but 
little increase of gayety, the life of a 
school-girl is much more tranquil and 
sensible than it can be in the French 
capital or even at home. In fact, young 
girls study in France far more seriously 
than they can possibly do in the United 
States. The disturbing element of the 
opposite sex is perforce entirely absent. 
The boy-beaux and their attentions are 
eliminated wholly from the girl-students’ 
life. 

When the girls leave school, they will 
be all the better fitted to shine in society 
than they would have been, had they 
passed the years of their lives, from 
sixteen to eighteen or perhaps even 
earlier, in walking and flirting with boys, 
and in a sort of ecstatic craze concern- 
ing the attentions and the society of 
their young male contemporaries. 

I have had, in fact, some difficulty in 
persuading Madame Villars to let me see 
my sisters, and to take them out for a 
drive on the sea-shore and for a prome- 
nade amongst the shops of Boulogne. 
But your letter and the warm endorse- 
ment of our Consul at Paris procured 
for me at last the desired permission. 
I am even invited by the good madame 
to attend a little soirée that she means 
to give to-morrow night, in honor of 
the commencement of the Easter holi- 
days. I shall not fail to go, for I am 
rather interested in making the acquaint- 
ance of some of my sisters’ school-mates. 

There are several other American girls 
amongst the pupils, as well as a number 
of English ones. But the chosen friend 
of both Agnes and Ethel appears to be a 
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young French girl, by name Marguerite 
Lambert. They have quite raved about 
her to me, and, from their enthusiastic 
descriptions of her, she must be an 
altogether charming creature. They 
have excited in my mind a great curiosity 
concerning this paragon—who is, they 
tell me, not only very pretty, but remark- 
ably talented as well. She is just the 
age of Agnes, it seems, and consequently 
will probably leave school in another 
year. 

APRIL 24th.—Well, dearest mother, 
I laid aside my pen two days ago, and 
resume it in order to give you some 
account of the soirée at the house of 
Madame Villars. 

My sisters looked exceedingly well in 
their fresh and tasteful and exquisitely 
simple Parisian toilettes, and the little 
party was in itself quite agreeable. There 
were some very lovely girls amongst the 
pupils, and especially Miss Gertrude Max- 
well, of Chicago, and Miss Cecilia Brooke, 
of Cleveland. But I was, I think, most 
charmed by the favorite friend of my 
sisters—the young French girl, Margue- 
rite Lambert. Iam no believer in love 
at first sight, yet I will avow to you the 
fact that, if ever I marry, she shall be 
my wife. I cannot altogether compre- 
hend the fascination that she has exer- 
cised over me. Her beauty, it is true, 
is of a very delicate and winning type. 
She is very fair, with large astonished- 
looking blue eyes, and she is tall and 
slender and fragile-looking, with a long 
slender throat, on which her head is 
poised with the dainty grace of a lily 
on its stem. Her complexion is as trans- 
parently pink and white as the lining 
of a sea-shell, and it varies with her 
every breath. Her hands and feet are 
as delicate in mould and as minute in 
their proportions as are those of an 
average American girl. One peculiarity 
of her countenance is a slight elevation 
of the cheek-bones ; but that only serves 
to lend piquancy to her appearance. 
She has the sweetest voice in the world, 
in speaking. Altogether, she resembles 
most that lovely portrait of Christine 
Nilsson in her youth which you and 
father brought back from Paris in 1865, 
when the wonderful singer was an 
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unknown débutante and still a mere 
girl. 

As to the birth and 
Mademoiselle Lambert, there seems to 
be no doubt as to its thorough respect- 


parentage of 


ability. Madame Villars tells me. that 
her mother is a widow and the proprie- 
tress of one of the great retail dry-goods 
stores of Paris. Like Madame Bouci- 
caut, of the Bon Marché, she manages 
all the details of her vast establishment 
herself; and so entirely is her time 
absorbed by her business, that she 
deprives herself altogether of the society 
of her daughter, because she has not 
leisure to occupy herself with her. Mar- 
guerite passes all her vacations at a farm 
in Normandy, which is owned by one of 
Madame Lambert’s protégées ; and there 
her mother never fails to come and pay 
her a long visit during her sojourn. This 
state of affairs naturally makes the poor 
girl very unhappy, especially now that 
she has outgrown her childhood. But 
Madame Lambert has promised to retire 
from all active participation in the busi- 
ness before long, and then she will be 
able to have Marguerite with her. 

All this history was confided to me by 
Agnes and Ethel, when we took a last 
drive together prior to my departure for 
Paris. I shall not fail to make some 
inquiries about Madame Lambert at once. 
I suppose that Marguerite, as her only 
child, will be a great heiress, though 
happily my own condition of fortune 
will make that circumstance of but small 
importance. Perhaps, too, the lady may 
have other views for her daughter. I 
fear, however, that my heart is irretriev- 
ably won, no matter what the maternal 
decision may be. The image of that fair 
and delicate creature, the tones of her 
melodious voice, the touch of her slender 
hand, abide with me unceasingly. 

Dear mother, wish me well. I never 
thought that I would give you, as a 
third daughter, any but a true American 
girl. And, after all, my wooing may 
prove a failure. There are such infinite 
possibilities of magnificent alliances for 
wealthy damsels in Europe, that the 
mother of Marguerite may have made up 
her mind that her daughter is to become 
a princess, or a duchess at the very least. 
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But; if the honest love of a well-to-do 
American gentleman is worth anything, 
I shall win the day against all rivals. 

Let those laugh who will, now, at love 
at first sight: Iam a living example—I, 
a practical strong-minded citizen of the 
United States, nearing in age my thirtieth 
year—of its possibility and its potency 
as well. 

I will now draw this interminable letter 
toaclose. Agnes and Ethel send love 
and kisses to the dear mother. The 
first-named is my confidante, and is wild 
with delight at the bare’ prospect of one 
day calling her beloved Marguerite sister. 
Imagine me insane or foolish or any- 
thing else you like, for this extraordinary 
infatuation. Wait only till you have 
seen Marguerite—that is, if you ever do 
see her. For I cannot close my eyes to 
the probable obstacles that may be in 
my path. Could one only, here in 
Europe, woo the damsel one desires to 
wed, in the honest straightforward Amer- 
ican fashion, I should feel neither doubts 
nor alarms. But all the negotiations and 
the business details necessary to the 
international match 
cause me a certain amount of appre- 
hension. If Marguerite were only a 
penniless girl, how I should rejoice in 
making her future life one scene of 
happiness! But the possible heiress of a 
vast fortune—well, I shall try my chances 
before I again turn my steps toward the 
United States. - 

And I remain your affectionate son, 

FREDERICK HARLAND. 


Il. 
MOTHER AND DAUGHTER. 


‘Jacques! Jacques, I say !’’ 

‘¢ Here Iam, Madame Jeanne. What’s 
wanted ?’’ 

‘Hurry and harness up the bay mare 
to drive madame to the station; and 
send George upstajrs to bring down the 
trunk.’’ 

‘“‘All right, Madame Jeanne. I'll be 
round with the dog-cart in a jiffy.”’ 

Madame Jeanne Tellier, who stands 
at the door of her comfortable farm- 
house in Normandy, looking forth into 
the bright June sunshine, is as whole- 
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some and jolly-looking 4 fatmer's-wife— 
or rather female farmer, for She has 


a widow for long years past—zas_is to be ae 


found in all fertile Normandy. “Since 


the defunct Tellier had_ left her jdtowe 
and childless, she has mariagé ie teem 


with wonderful success. ‘There was one 
season, indeed, when a series of unpre- 
cedented calamities had overtaken her, 
in the shape of a failure of the crops, a 
murrain amongst the cattle, and, above 
all, a sharp attack of fever which had 
robbed her. of her energies and her wits 
for many long weeks, and from which 
she had emerged so sorely shaken and 
broken down that she was unable to do 
anything toward bringing back product- 
iveness to her property and prosperity to 
herself. But, just at the moment of her 
greatest need, an unknown benefactor— 
a good fairy in human form—had stepped 
in and had aided Madame Tellier, not 
only to tide over the period of disaster, 
but to establish her affairs on a wider 
and firmer basis:than ever before. 

All this had happened some years 
before the time at which our story finds 
her. Only one change had taken place 
of later years in her. mode of living, and 
that was the presence at stated epochs of 
a young and very lovely girl, evidently a 
lady by birth and breeding, who came 
once or twice a year to spend a month 
or two at.the farm, and who was treated 
by everybody there, Madame Jeanne 
herself included, with infinite deference. 
The neighbors gossiped a little about the 
visits of this young demoiselle, since 
Madame Tellier was too wealthy to need 
to take boarders, and it was very certain 
that she counted amongst her relations 
no such high-bred personage as the 
visitor appeared to be. 

It was this young lady who now came 
to the door, accompanied by a tall and 
graceful woman, around whose neck she 
was fondly clinging. There was no 
actual resemblance between the two, but 
the indescribable identity of expression 
and gesture that often exists in company 
with close relationship, and the yearning 
tenderness of the manner of the elder 
woman toward her young companion, 
were sufficient to mark them as mother 
and daughter. The height and slender 
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proportions of the figure, and that inde- 
scribable air of elegance in every gesture 
and movement—which, for want of a 
better term, we are accustomed to desig- 
nate as ‘‘stylishness’’—and, above all, 
the way in which the well-formed head 
was poised on the slender throat and 
sloping shoulders, were, it is true, iden- 
tical. But Marguerite Lambert, as we 
have before stated, was a delicate blonde, 
while her companion had very dark hair, 
with scarce a thread of silver visible 
amidst its luxuriant masses, and large 
deep-gray .eyes shaded with long black 
lashes. Her features were fine, of the 
attenuated and aquiline type, and her 
hands and feet were, like those of Mar- 
guerite, perfection itself. She was 
dressed in a plain traveling-suit of dark- 
gray cashmere, whose faultless fit and 
stylish cut betrayed the hand of an 
accomplished dressmaker. She wore no 
jewels of any kind, even the tapering 
fingers being destitute of a single ring. 
But altogether she was a very high-bred- 
looking personage, with much more the 
mien of a duchess than that of a good 
middle-class business-woman. 

‘¢ You are going away, mother dear,’’ 
said the young girl, bursting into tears 
as she spoke, ‘‘and you have only been 
with me for three weeks. Three weeks 
twice a year—not two months in all!’’ 

‘« Marguerite dearest, you know how 
it pains me to leave you; but, when one 
is in business as I am, and has the 
interests of a large shop to look after, it 
is impossible to be absent from Paris for 
any length of time. Trust me, daughter, 
the day will come when I can keep you 
with me always. And now, what can I 
do for you? Is there any favor that my 
spoiled girl would like to ask of me 
before I go away ?”’ 

«¢ Yes, one—only one, and always the 
same thing: let me leave the boarding- 
school where I am so unhappy, and come 
and live with you! I’ll serve in the 
shop, or run errands for you. I'll do 
anything for you, if you will only take 
me home with you.”’ 

‘« Marguerite, dear child—’’ 

«¢Oh, yes—I know what you are going 
to say. You will tell me how much you 
love me, and how you want to have me 
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with you, and how impossible it is that 
you should take me home with you. 
And then you will send me back to 
Boulogne, to that hateful school and to 
the same round of lessons, as if I were 
a child. But I am a woman now: I am 
past sixteen. I see my school-fellows 
going away, and they write me letters 
about the balls and operas they are being 
taken to, and the delightful times they 
are having; and-I never go anywhere, 
and I never see anything or anybody. 
You are not poor, darling mamma, I 
know ; for I have the prettiest dresses and 
ornaments of any girl at Madame Villars’s, 
and I have taken all sorts of lessons from 
the most expensive professors. And it is 
not because I am backward in my school- 
work, for I took half a dozen first prizes 
at the last examination. Oh, mother, 
mother, will you not take me away? 
May I not go home with you ?”’ 

‘‘Not yet, my precious one, not yet. 
Only have patience for a little while 
longer.’’ 

‘« That is what you always say !’’ cried 
the young girl, breaking from her 
mother’s embrace: ‘‘ ¢ Patience, patience : 
the time will come.’ And then it never’ 
does come !”’ 

‘<Tt will soon come now, Marguerite, 
I promise you. ‘Then we will go travel- 
ing together to Italy and Spain and 
Russia. You shall see all Europe, and 
we will be so happy together, little one.’’ 

‘« Mother, you do not love me!’’ 

‘¢How can you pain me with such 
cruel words, child? You know that I 
love you beyond the power of words to 
express.’ 

‘‘T know nothing of the kind. A 
mother who truly loves her daughter 
does not send that daughter away from 
her. The place of a girl is at her 
mother’s side.’’ 

‘< Listen, little one,’’ said the elder 
woman, taking Marguerite’s hands in 
her own and drawing her toward her: 
‘‘there is truth in your reproaches. But 
this state of affairs shall soon come to an 


end. I promise you that.’’ 
“¢ Soon ?”’ 
‘*Yes, soon—very soon. Some few 


months it may be, but not longer.” 
‘‘And then I shall come home to live 











with you—and I shall go to parties and 
to soirées with you, and wear my pretty 
dresses? Oh, mother dearest, how happy 
I shall be !”’ 

«And what about me, my dear one? 
Can you not imagine how I shall enjoy 
having you always with me? And now, 
what shall I send you when I go back to 
Paris? Some new books and music, of 
course ; and what dresses would you like 
to have ?”’ 

Marguerite shook her head dismally. 

‘¢What is the use of my having such 
handsome toilettes, only to wear them 
at Madame Villars’s little parties? But 
never mind: you may send me a white 
crape evening-dress, and a walking-dress 
or two, and one of those nice new cloaks, 
and a couple of stylish hats, and some 
gloves and slippers and silk stockings, 
and—and—that is all, I believe.’’ 

‘You shall have them; and, if you 
think of anything else you want, you can 
let me know.”’ 

‘¢Oh, what a good mamma!’’ cried 
the young girl, accompanying her words 
with a fervent kiss. ‘‘I shall ‘go now 
and make you up the prettiest bouquet 
in the world, asa reward. And to-night, 
when you are thinking over your profits 
or balancing your books, you can look 
at the flowers from time to time and 
think of your little Marguerite who loves 

ou.”’ 

r So saying, Marguerite disappeared 
through the open door in the direction 
of the sunny well-kept garden, and her 
mother turned with a sigh to re-enter 
the house. She was met on the threshold 
by Madame Tellier. 

‘‘T beg your pardon, Madame Lam- 
bert, and I am sure I don’t wish to hurry 
you off; but, if you mean to catch the 
four o’clock train, you have not much 
time to lose.’’ 

‘¢ Thank you, my good Jeanne; I must 
be back in Paris this evening, and so 
I will start for the station at once. And 
how do you think Mademoiselle Margue- 
rite has been this summer? I do not 
think she is looking as well as usual.’’ 

‘«Oh, yes, madame. She has been 
perfectly well ever since she arrived here. 
But, if I might venture to suggest some- 
thing, madame—’”’ 
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‘«Say what you please, Jeanne. What 
is it ?”’ 

‘«Why, mademoiselle frets so much 
about being kept at school so long, and 
she pines so for her mother, that 1 think 
really that worriment is doing her 
harm.”’ 

‘‘Ah, well, I hope that I shall soon be 
able to have her with me altogether. I 
have just leased a villa in the environs of 
Brussels, and—’’ 

At that moment, Marguerite arrived, 
rosy and breathless and laden with an 
immense bouquet, while Jacques came 
forward to announce that the carriage 
was waiting. A tender last embrace was 
exchanged between mother and daughter, 
and then the vehicle disappeared amidst 
a cloud of dust. Madame ‘Tellier went 
off to look after the welfare of a sick 
chicken that she was nursing, while Mar- 
guerite, taking up a volume of the 
‘‘Lives of the Queens of England,”’’ 
wandered off to read and meditate in her 
favorite haunt in the orchard. 

‘*Madame Lambert—Madame Lam- 
bert,’’ quoth Madame ‘Tellier to herself, 
as she bent over the ailing fowl: ‘she’s 
no more a shop-keeper than I’m an 
empress! She may well wear the plainest 
kind of gowns while she’s here, and 
never a brooch or pair of earrings or 
even aring. But I’ve seen great ladies 
in my day, and she’s one of them if ever 
there was one. And moreover, why does 
she have a watch with a princess’s crown 
set in diamonds on the back, if she’s 
just plain Madame Lambert? I found it 
the other day, hidden under a pile of 
handkerchiefs, when I was clearing out 
the bureau-drawers, and I had a great 
mind to show it to mademoiselle ; but I 
didn’t, for, after all, it’s none of my 
business. I’m well paid to take care of 
the girl and to hold my tongue, and I'll 
do both as long as I live.’’ 

Meantime, Marguerite had settled her- 
self comfortably in her favorite seat near 
the wall that separated the grounds from 
the high-road. She opened her book 
and tried to interest herself in the heroic 
deeds of that crowned Amazon, Marga- 
ret of Anjou; but she found it impossible 
to read. Her thoughts persisted in stray- 
ing to the* future—to the home she was 
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one day to occupy with her mother. 
And also, it must be confessed, the image 
of the young American gentleman who 
had danced with her so often at the 
soirée at the house of Madame Villars, 
and had gazed at her—respectfully 
enough, it is true, but with a world of 
admiration in his eyes—rose up persist- 
_ ently before her. Did her chosen friend, 
Agnes Harland, mean anything in partic- 
ular by begging her to write down the 
exact address of Madame Tellier? Neither 
Agnes nor Ethel was much given ‘to 
letter-writing, and indeed Marguerite’s 
latest epistle was still unanswered ; but, 
if one of them did write to her, it would 
be very pleasant. And of course the 
request for the direction meant nothing 
more. So, after a glance toward a stray 
traveling-carriage that was going at a 
good pace along the road, Marguerite 
again opened her book and tried to fix 
her attention on its pages. But, before 
she had gotten fully interested in the 
Wars of the Roses, a voice on the other 
side of the wall caused her to start vio- 
lently and to let fall the volume. 

‘Miss Lambert—Mademoiselle Mar- 
guerite—pray, do not be alarmed ; it is 
only I.” 

And the handsome head of Frederick 
‘Harland appeared just above the coping 
of the wall. 

‘¢I did not mean to startle you,’’ he 
continued. ‘‘In fact, I only came here 
this morning to ask for a piece of infor- 
mation from Madame Tellier. But, see- 
ing you here as I passed in my traveling- 
carriage, I decided to beg for a few 
moments’ interview, to decide my future 
movements. Will ycu permit me to 
cross this barrier that now separates us ?”’ 

And, scarcely heeding the stammered 
utterances of the blushing girl, the young 
man sprang over the low wall and came 
to take his seat on the rustic bench beside 
her. 

‘‘Dear mademoiselle, you must for- 
give me for this breach of the etiquette 
of France, which forbids even a call 
from a young man on a well-born girl. 
But you have heard enough of American 
ways to realize that I, an American, can 
hardly persuade myself to take the step 
that I am about to do without some 
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assurance from your own lips that such 
a proceeding will not be wholly unwel- 
come'to you. I have come here to-day 
in search of Madame Lambert’s Parisian 
address, which Madame Villars either 
could not or would not accord to me. 
And, as Agnes could only give me tid- 
ings of the whereabouts of Madame 
Tellier’s farm, I came hither to try to 
obtain the desired information from her. 
But, before proceeding any farther, may 
I not beg of you the favor of a frank 
response to a question I long to ask 
you ?”’ 

‘‘Anything that I can say—anything 
that I can tell you, Mr. Harland, I shall 
be glad to do.”’ 

‘«Then answer me without reserve: 
Am I in any way disagreeable to you? 
If so, only speak, and I shall instantly 
go away.”’ 

‘« Disagreeable ? 
land; that is—’’ 

“It is enough. 
you! 
wife ?”’ 

A rosy flush suffused the fair face that 
was upraised to meet his gaze. ‘Then 
the golden head drooped, and no audible 
reply was given to his question. But 
one slender hand came timidly to nestle 
in his palm, and so no words were needed. 
He clasped the delicate fingers tenderly 
and covered them with kisses. 

‘¢ Dearest, I must not linger beside 
you, even in the first dawn of our_happi- 
ness. But we have a lifetime to spend 
together, so that matters the less. Now 
give me the Paris address of Madame 
Lambert. I go hence at once to lay 
before her my request for your hand.’’ 

‘‘My mother’s address? Mr. Har. 
land—’”’ 

‘*Not that name any more, Margue- 
rite, but Frederick henceforward.’’ 

«¢ Well—Frederick—you will scarcely 
believe me, I know; but I cannot tell 
you where my mother lives. She has 
always kept me in ignorance of her 
abode—fearing, as she has often said, 
that, in my anxiety to be with her, 1 
might be tempted to come to Paris in 
search of her. Even my letters are sent 
to a post-office on the Boulevard Hauss- 
mann, to be kept till called for.’’ 


Oh, no, Mr. Har- 


Marguerite, I love, 
Will you consent to become my 
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«‘And Madame Tellier ?”’ 

««She knows no more than I do.”’ 

«¢ Strange !’’ 

And, witha foreboding of some unpleas- 
ant mystery clouding the first moments 
of his betrothal, Frederick rose to depart. 

‘<Tt matters little, dearest. There are 
ways and means of finding out all things, 
in Paris. Wear this till 1 come again.”’ 

And passing, on the finger of the 
little hand he still held, a ring set with 
a fine oval turquoise surrounded with 
diamonds, he pressed upon it one linger- 
ing impassioned kiss, leaped lightly over 
the wall, and disappeared down the road, 
with a farewell glance and wave of his 
hand. 

Confused, half terrified, but ecstatic- 
ally happy, Marguerite picked up her 
book and turned her steps toward the 
house. But, before she had gone far, a 
sudden call checked her progress : 

‘«Mademoiselle Marguerite! Made- 
moiselle, Isay! Here—stop a moment !”’ 

And Jacques, the servant, hurried up 
to her, out of breath with haste. 

‘‘T’ve something for you. Take it— 
quick, before Madame Tellier sees it.’’ 

‘Why, what is the matter? What 
have you got there for me, Jacques ?’’ 

‘¢It is a card, with the address on it of 
madame your mother. It fell off of one 
of her trunks as the porter was putting it 
into the baggage-car. So, after the train 
wént off, I saw it lying there, and I said 
to mYself: I'll just take that to made- 
moiselle. And here it is.’’ 

And he extended to her a label on 
which was written, in the distinct decided 
handwriting of Marguerite’s mother, the 
words: ‘*No. 298 Boulevard Hauss- 
mann, Paris.’’ 


Ill. 


A REVELATION. 


THE CONTINENTAL HOTEL, Paris, 
June 4th. 


My Dear MOTHER: 

I am still in a dazed condition on 
account of the adventures of the past 
twenty-four hours, and I hardly know 
how to begin the history of them. 
However, it must be told. 

Well, after my interview with Margue- 
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the evening. 
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rite at the farm of Madame Tellier, of 
which I wrote you at once, I made the 
best of my way back to Paris, with 
intent to seek out her mother forthwith 
and to make in due form my demand 
for her in marriage. I arrived at the 
hotel late in the afternoon, and found 
there waiting for me my old college 
friend and traveling companion, Alan 
Walford. As it was far too late in the 
day to think of looking up Madame 
Lambert, I accepted his proposition that 
we should dine together at a restaurant 
and go somewhere in the evening. 
Before we had concluded our repast, we 
were joined by an old Parisian acquaint- 
ance, the Count de Rennepont—an old 
bachelor and club-man, and a _ very 
charming and genial gentleman—who, 
hearing that we were disengaged and 
were on the lookout for some pleasant 
form of occupation for our evening, pro- 
posed to take us both with him to a 
soirée to which he had been invited, at 
the house of the Princess Paulovska. 

<< Will it not be a rather unceremonious 
proceeding for us to present ourselves at 
the entertainment in question, count, 
without some special form of invitation ?”’ 
I asked. 

‘« Bless you, no!’’ responded M. de 
Rennepont, with a laugh. ‘‘ To be sure, 
the lady is a genuine princess, though 
only a Polish one, and she is a very 
elegant lady, and moreover a woman of 
perfectly unimpeachable reputation. She 
and her husband came here some fifteen 
years ago, as poor as poverty itself. The 
gentleman, who had had a good deal of 
experience at Monte Carlo, took a very 
handsome suite of apartments, furnished 
them sumptuously, and induced his wife 
to give very elegant entertainments, at 
which gambling of all sorts formed a 
prominent feature. He died nearly 
twelve years ago, but not before his 
residence had become well known in a 
secret sort of way, as a gambling estab- 
lishment of great luxury and enterprise. 
A good many people thought that the 
place would be closed after his- death. 
But his wife continued her series of brill- 
jiant dinners and suppers, with baccarat 
and roulette after them just to pass away 
She must be worth mill- 








ions by this time, and indeed it is 
whispered that she intends to retire 
before long into private life.’’ 

‘* How in the world has she managed 
to keep out of the clutches of the 
police ?’’ 

‘« That is a question that I think even 
the most assiduous of the habitués of the 
Hotel Paulovska—for she has a whole 
residence to herself now—would find 
difficult to answer. But, if you are at 
all inclined to witness a very unique 
phase of Parisian life, my young friends, 
you had best get yourselves into full 
evening-dress as quickly as possible, and 

accompany me to pay your respects to 
' the princess.’’ 

I must confess that, on arriving at the 
gorgeous dwelling of the lady in question, 
I was a good deal impressed, not simply 
by the splendor that surrounded me, but 
by the artistic richness and perfect taste 
displayed in the furniture and decorations 
of the magnificent rooms. Also, the 
hostess herself was a most dignified and 
imposing personage. She must have 
been remarkably handsome in her youth, 
and still bore traces of her former beauty 
in the fine outline of her features and in 
the grace of her every movement. She 
was attired in dark-blue velvet, with 
bands of Russian sable at the throat and 


wrists and bordering the long train, and. 


with immense diamonds in her ears and 
clasping the dress at the neck. Alto- 
gether avery genuine-looking princess, 
and not at all what one would imagine 
the keeper of a gambling-house to be. 
Only the fact that a heavy curtain in 
antique tapestry shut off one of the 
drawing-rooms from the rest of the suite, 
and that from behind this curtain a sub- 
dued murmur of voices and the clicking 
of ivory balls were occasionally audible, 
no one would have imagined the house 
to be anything but the most aristocratic 
of residences. 

There were no ladies present at the 
soirée of the princess: evidently the fair 
sex did not grace her entertainments 
with their presence. But, on the other 
hand, the male guests were of the high- 
est type of social distinction. There 
was one prince of the blood-royal pres- 
ent, who was pointed out to me by the 
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_to stone by that sudden apparition, gave 








Count de Rennepont; and as to titled 
gentlemen bearing the names of the 
proudest of the noble families of France, 
they were there by the score. One after 
another glided quietly behind the tapestry 
curtain; and finally the princess, who 
had been chatting with Walford and 
myself, rose and remarked : 

*¢T think you will find more entertain- 
ment in the next room, gentlemen—if 
not as active participants in the amuse- 
ments, at least as spectators. Come: 
I will show you the way.’’ 

As she spoke, she drew partially aside 
the heavy folds of the curtain, and we 
followed her into the adjoining apart- 
ment. It was spacious and. brilliantly 
lighted, its principal furniture being a 
roulette-table in the centre of the floor, 
and card-tables set around the walls. 
There was a crowd of persons present. 
All sorts of games of chance were in 
active operation, and— _ But I will dwell 
no longer on the features of a scene 
which was as commonplace as it was 
repulsive to me at least. 

We had hardly made our way fully 
into the room, following the lead of the 
princess, when a confused clamor of 
voices became audible in the room that 
we had just left. Our hostess started 
and turned pale; but, before she could 
reach the veiled doorway, the curtain 
was impetuously thrust aside, and, with 
a cry of ‘Mother! mother! Where ‘is 
my mother ?’’ a young girl in a traveling- 
dress, her fair hair disordered by her 
journey, hurried into the room and 
clasped her tenderly around the neck. 

It was Marguerite ! 

No, it is impossible! I can never 
describe to you my sensations at that 
moment. Tosee her there, my innocent 
love, in that great gas-heated room, the 
air foul with gas-smoke and cigar-smoke, 
with the faces of that throng of dissi- 
pated men all turned toward her, and the 
shuffling of cards and the clicking of the 
roulette-wheel going on without pause— 
if I had never before realized why gam- 
bling-houses are called << hells,’’ I under- 
stood it at that moment. 

Marguerite, still clinging to the neck 
of the princess, who seemed as if turned 
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one startled glance around her. ‘Then 
she seemed to comprehend what the 
scene she beheld there meant. With 
one long bitter cry, she released her 
mother, turned as if to hurry from the 
room, but fell in a swoon upon the floor. 
And the princess, raising the slight form 
in her arms, vanished with her child 
through a door near where this brief 
scene had taken place. 

For some hours, I cherished a blissful 
vision of making Marguerite my wife, and 
. of taking her across the seas to expand into 
flower-like bloom and brightness amid 
the congenial surroundings of my Amer- 
ican home. 

The next morning, at the earliest pos- 
sible hour, I made my way to the Hotel 
Paulovska. But I found no one there 
except the servants. The princess and 
her daughter had left the house before day- 
break and had gone, no one knew whither. 
From the circumstances of the lady’s life, 
all things must have been kept in readi- 
ness for asudden flight at any moment ; 
and she had apparently made use of those 
arrangements to spirit Marguerite away. 
I shall never see her again, my poor dar- 
ling, my betrothed of a few short hours ! 

Late on that same day, I received from 
Count de Rennepont a little packet 
directed to me, which had been sent to 
his care at his club. It contained the 
ring I had given Marguerite, wrapped in 
a sheet of note-paper on which was writ- 
ten: ‘‘ My mother tells me I must never 
see you more. Farewell, Frederick, for 
ever.’’ 

IV. 


SomE years later, when Frederick 
Harland was making his wedding-journey 
through Europe with his young bride of 
a few weeks’ standing—she was originally 
Miss Maxwell, of Chicago, and had been 


the school-mate of his sisters at the 
establishment of Madame Villars—he 
found himself, one sunny afternoon, 
driving with his wife through the avenues 
of the Borghese Gardens at Rome. A 
superb open iandau, drawn by a pair 
of horses surpassing in symmetry and 
action those attached to the carriage of 
the queen of Italy, which had just passed, 
was whirled past his own equipage. In 
it sat a lady anda gentleman. The first- 
named, brilliant in matured beauty and 
with her charms set off by a Parisian 
toilette of extreme elegance, was no other 
than his betrothed of a day—Margue- 
rite Paulovska. ‘The gentleman—slight, 
handsome, and dissipated-looking—was 
evidently a native Italian. Leaning for- 
ward, Frederick asked his courier, who 
sat enthroned beside the coachman, if he 
could tell who those persons were. 

‘«‘The Duke and Duchess of San 
Gherardi, sir,’’ was the answer. ‘‘ The 
duke is the head of one of the oldest 
and highest families of the Roman aris- - 
tocracy. But he was very poor; and he 
married, a few years ago, the daughter 
of a gambling-house keeper, who brought 
him as a dowry an enormous fortune. 
All his relatives refuse to speak to him 
in consequence ; and he and his wife are 
going to leave Rome, to take up their 
abode in Brussels.’’ 

‘‘She is a _ beautiful creature, that 
young duchess,’’ quoth Mrs. Harland, 
turning to look after the retreating car- 
riage as she spoke. ‘*Do you know, 
Fred, she reminds me very much of 
somebody I have seen long ago; but I 
cannot remember who it was.”’ 

‘‘Look, Gertrude! here comes King 
Humbert,’’ interrupted her husband. 
And, in the interest excited by the 
appearance of his majesty, the Duchess 
di San Gherardi was forgotten. 


Lucy H. Hooper. 


A QUARREL. 


OCK this up within your heart ; 
Neither lose nor lend it— 

Two it takes to make a quarrel ; 
One can always end it. 
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BY HOWARD SEELY, AUTHOR OF ‘‘THE JONAH OF LUCKY VALLEY,”’ 
‘‘A RANCHMAN’S STORIES,’’ ETC. 


OF THE WEST,”’ 


i. 


HERE had been a cyclone in 
Concho County, and discomfort 
and dejection were a natural con- 
sequence. ‘The enterprising citizens of 
Eden awoke, one morning, to find their 
houses untenantable. They had gone 
to bed, the night before, with peaceful 
and starry skies. There had been a sud- 
den shifting of the wind, a rapid lower- 
ing of the thermometer, a thickening of 
the atmosphere that struck the settlement 
like a heavy fog, and, with the roar of 
a wild beast, the hurricane was upon 
them. The morning dawned upon ruin 
and devastation—upon roofless houses, 
overturned out- buildings, demolished 
barns. Everything except the court- 
house, that was habitable, had either 
blown up-or blown down; and some of 
the more primitive dwellings, such as 
tents and lean-tos, had blown away alto- 
gether. Amid the noise and fury of the 
gale, the frightened villagers had grasped 
whatever clothing they could find, and 
flown to whatever haven of safety extrem- 
ity offered. Thus the gray dawn found 
them. To add to their discomfiture, it 
was Christmas morning. A pensive dis- 
content pervaded the town. ‘This was 
most apparent and audible upon the 
court-house steps, where a motley group 
was assembled. 
‘¢T take occasion to remark, boys,”’’ 
declared Judge Treddle,; the most con- 
spicuous figure, who was arrayed that 
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morning in a figured bed-quilt which he 
had hurriedly seized from the midnight 
wreck of his household. gods, and which 
gave him a general suggestion of a portly 
Chinese mandarin, ‘‘I take occasion to 
remark that, if I hear any more news- 
paper talk about Texas havin’ God’s own 
climate, I’ll be permitted to express my 
doubts.”’ 

‘¢T reckon so,’’ assented Mr. Shade 
Procter—an enterprising townsman, at 
present clad in a pair of hip-boots and a 
sombrero, but guiltless of other apparel 
save his undergarments. 

‘‘And the saloon closed up, and Jim 
Wily over to Paint Rock on a spree,”’ 
remarked Mr. Fogg Coffey, with an 
apparent irrelevance which was explained 
by the fact that he was barefooted, bare- 
headed, and so scantily protected from 
the inclement weather by a single button- 
less yellow ‘slicker ’’ that his chances of 
pneumonia were excellent. 

‘Of course,’’ exclaimed his Honor, 
wrapping his bedraggled bed-quilt more 
tightly around him and shivering, as if 
the remark of the last speaker had sensi- 
bly aggravated the discomfort of the 
situation, ‘‘of course; it wouldn’t be 
Texas if the whisky didn’t give out jest 
when it was needed for medicine. But 
it’s all of a piece. When I kem into 
the State a dozen years ago, they wel- 
comed me with fraternal arms to a land 
of spice and balm. They told me I’d 
found a clime at last where Providence 
wouldn’t willingly let a man die, and 
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perpetrated thet hoary-headed chestnut 
about findin’ it necessary to shoot some- 
body to help start a grave-yard. All I 
can say is, typhoid fevier and dysentery 
hev been pretty spry in keepin’ thet thar 
grave-yard supplied, and I’ve seen 
weather—I’ve seen weather in my time,”’ 
continued Judge Treddle, gazing around 
impressively upon the ludicrously attired 
throng about him on the steps, ‘‘ that 
would have made a Dakota blizzard reach 
for its gun !’’ 

A chorus of grunts and shivers from 
his auditors attested the popularity of the 
judge’s sentiments. 

‘‘And they call this Eden !’’ remarked 
Mr. Hydes Nail, with fine irony, brush- 
ing a fringe of icicles from his bristling 
mustache. ‘‘ Now, sech an airy sport ez 
me would reflect credit on Adam and 
Eve, and be natchally reckoned ez fresh 
out of Paradise—I’m blest ef he 
wouldn’t !”’ eM 

With these words, he attempted to 
arrange his hurriedly chosen garments. 
As they proved to be a plaid dress and 
shawl of his wife’s, which he had clutched 
in his flight and now wore with an 
abandon and dash that necessitated fre- 
quent adjustment, he provoked a laugh 
from his companions. The humor of 
his disguise was increased by the fact 
that he had on rubber boots which dis- 
played themselves boldly beneath his 
scant skirt, and that he was smoking a 
border Havana at an absurd angle. 

‘‘Lucky the old woman can’t see me 
in this here get-up,’’ continued Mr. Nail, 
ruefully regarding the torn and muddied 
skirt. ‘I suspicion it’s her Sunday 
best; she wore it to the dance last 
night. Howsomever, she’s safe down in 
McCarthy’s stone house, with the rest of 
the women and the kids.’’ 

‘¢ It’s sing’ lar how a woman will make 
out to cross a man, even in ticklish 
times,’’ remarked Charley Johnson, a 
raw-boned philosopher who had escaped 
from domestic tyranny in an ulster and 
a blue shirt. ‘My wife is certingly 
more cantankerous than any critter I 
ever see. Smart woman to work, too; 
flies round and kicks up a dust, you 
know. Gets through a heap sight more 
than most wives—’’ 


‘IT reckon you ought to know, Ben,”’ 
said Mr. Nail, ‘‘for seems to me you 
told me she wasn’t your first.” 

‘‘Why, yes,’’ replied Charley John- 
son, ‘‘and thet’s jest where the shoe 
pinches, ye see. My first wife was a 
pretty creetur ; but cookin’ and washin’ 
didn’t seem to agree with her, and she 
didn’t last me none. After she died, 
I hit up with Sal—she looked so power- 
ful healthy! Durn me, ef thet speckela- 
tion didn’t turn out the fact similar of 
thet feller’s in the Chicago ‘ Herald’ I 
read about. I hed plumb the same sick- 
enin’ experience. She took a fevier a 
spell ago, and, when she kem out o’ thet, 
she lost all her back hair. Thet both- 
ered her, and she made my life miserable 
a-teasin’ me to run down to Saby and 
buy her a switch. Wal, ye see, my first 
hed on a beautiful switch when she was 
called, and it seemed a pity to bury it 
with her, and so I offers thet to Sal. 
Why, boys, ef ye’ll believe me, thet 
woman jest raved; she wouldn’t never 
put it on her head ; and last night, when 
we was dressin’, an’ I suggested to her she 
better take it with her, she snaps to me: 
‘Charley Johnson, ef you can’t afford ez 
many hair switches ez you kin wives, 
you kin go to grass fur all me.’ Jest 
think of sech language ez thet to a lov- 
ing husband at sech a time !’’ continued 
Mr. Johnson, gazing around with an 
awe-struck countenance at the attentive 
group. ‘‘Why, a woman thet’ll talk 
like thet will certingly be wantin’ a 
brand-new coffin all to herself before 
many months.’”’ 

The laugh which greeted this reflection 
of the philosopher was hearty and sin- 
cere, but speedily died away before the 
discomfort of their surroundings. On 
every hand, the landscape was whitened 
as with a heavy frost, and a cold fruitage 
of icicles hung from every bush and tree, 
which a wet norther was momentarily 
augmenting. Even the steps of the 
court-house were already a glare of ice; 
and, as Judge Treddle took an extra hitch 
upon his figured bed-quilt and turned his 
rubicund visage to the stinging darts of 
the flying sleet, he shivered ruefully: . 

«‘A merry Christmas, indeed —in 
God’s own climate }’’ 
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«Yes,’’ said Fogg Coffey, frantically 
clutching his buttonless slicker, with the 
skirts of which the norther was strug- 
gling, as if bent on exhibiting his forlorn 
disarray, ‘‘a merry Christmas! <A 
merry Christmas for the kids !’’ 

There was a sudden silence, and an 
expression of even greater discomfiture 
seemed for the moment to settle down 
upon the group. More than one father 
was to be reckoned in that motley gath- 
ering, and, beneath a grotesque exterior, 
parental hearts still beat as fondly as 
under a broadcloth jacket. It had been 
intended to have a frontier merry-making 
and Christmas-tree at Judge Treddle’s— 
the largest frame house in the settlement 
—and the little folks were all agog with 
excitement. No small amount of prep- 
aration for the festivity had been made. 
Texas could not furnish the conventional 
fir-tree that presides over our holiday 
season, it is true, but she could contrive 
a passable substitute. Two small ladders 
had“been procured and had been lashed 
together in the form of a letter A. It 
was proposed to wreathe the rounds of 
these with laurel and mistletoe, and 
garnish them with lighted candles and 
cornucopias and toys. The rough front- 
iersmen thought it would be strange 
indeed, if by this primitive expedient 
they could not rival the ceremonies at 
the North. 

It seemed as if these hopes and expec- 
tations had been dashed to the ground 
by the untimely advent of the cyclone. 
The spacious mansion of the genial judge 
was without a roof, and the bay-window 
had been blown in by the first onset of 
the furious gale. Within, the dismantled 
wreck of the frontier Christmas-tree, 
already half tricked out in its holiday 
attire and sheathed with a not inappro- 
priate crusting of ice, could be plainly 
seen. Certainly the prospect for the 
little folks was not alluring. 

But Shade Procter, although his Lares 
and Penates had suffered as severely as 
the rest by the general devastation, was 
not disposed to abandon the good cause. 
He was a tall broad-shouldered South- 
erner, with a good-humored face, big 
dark eyes, and brown mustaches, and 
he had an easy shiftless disposition which 


readily rose superior to the present emer. 
gency. 

‘‘What’s the matter, boys, with our 
cleanin’ out the court-room, pilin’ up 
the benches, removin’ all the Krismiss 
outfit to this yer place, and holdin’ forth 
the same ez advertized in the ‘ Banner ’?”’ 
he remarked, suddenly. ‘‘Ye see, I 
kinder hate to disapp’int the kids, and 
there’s no use tryin’ to mend up our 
housekeepin’ until this storm takes a 
notion to hold up,’’ he added. 

He glanced, with that good-humored 
smile that all knew so well, from one 
face to another of his fellow-townsmen. 
No one seemed to oppose him. Shade 
was a popular man, and anything he pro- 
posed took—‘‘took like the cholera,”’ 
as Mr. Hydes Nail had remarked in a 
moment of facetiousness. 

‘All right, boys,’’ said he, as if he 
considered the point decided. ‘‘ Now, 
I tell ye what we'll do: we’ll jest ske- 
daddle to our different ranches—or 
what’s left of ’em—and try and rig out 
in some more suitable duds, and then 
you all meet me at Seneca Bennett’s, and 
we’ll jest june things for this evening !’’ 

He bent his head so as to bring his 
broad sombrero against the cutting sleet, 
and dashed down the court-house steps 
with a shout, looking like a belated 
spectre, all hat and boots, as he scuttled 
away in his white underclothes into the 
storm. His example must have been 
contagious; for, a few seconds later, 
with shrill whoops and yells, his com- 
panions followed. As the ludicrous 
throng dispersed, a stranger to the local- 
ity might have been pardoned for think- 
ing that an Indian pow-wow had sud- 
denly broken up, so discordant were the 
cries with which the grotesque figures 
separated. 

Il. 


THE locality indicated by Mr. Procter 
as Seneca Bennett’s was a general store 
kept by the querulous white-haired pro- 
prietor who rejoiced in that metrical 
title. There were, indeed, certain of 
the old man’s patrons whom a facetious. 
fondness for euphony constrained to 
christen him ‘‘ Seneca Beneca,’’ and who 
regaled themselves gratuitously upon the 
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crackers, cheese, and loose tobacco on 
his various counters, with a familiarity 
equally frank. ‘The store-keeper bore 
these incursions upon his pocket and 
dignity with ill-tempéred remonstrance. 
At stated intervals, in accordance with 
a time-honored custom, he displayed 
upon his door-front, for transient and 
regular customers alike, the seductive 
legend: ‘‘Whisky Free in the Back 
Room.’’ Notwithstanding that his estab- 
lishment had suffered materially from the 
tornado of the previous night—had lost 
several window-lights, both of its chim- 
neys, and a majority of the shingles of 
its roof, so that it looked as if it had 
recently recovered from varioloid—the 
above-mentioned popular announcement 
was to-day in full force. A half-dozen 
cow-boys from a neighboring cattle- 
camp, who had been routed out of their 
tents by the blizzard, had ridden into 
town to invest their earnings, and were 
scattering their wealth with the usual 
extravagance. Arraved in new slickers, 
new boots, new sombreros, they were 
swaggering through the length and 
breadth of this frontier emporium, 
dodging the pails, brooms, smoked hams, 
and salt codfish that hung from the low 
ceiling, and imbibing the ‘red-eye’’ 
and ‘‘tangle-foot’’ so generously prof- 
fered, with a recklessness that was certain 
to provoke outbreak. 

Among the recent additions to his 
stock, required by the season, Mr. Ben- 
nett had included a number of packs of 
fire-crackers and torpedoes. It would 
seem that, in Southern communities, 
some confusion exists between the Birth. 
of the Saviour and the Declaration of 
Independence, since it is customary, in 
frontier settlements at least, to celebrate 
Christmas in regular Fourth of July 
‘fashion. Mr. Bennett had not been for- 
getful of this singular propensity, and 
his cow-boy guests were at present doing 
the occasion full justice. Without 
troubling themselves to leave the build- 
ing, they were exploding torpedoes upon 
one another’s backs, dropping packs of 
ignited fire-crackers in unexpected cor- 
ners, holding a wild war-dance among 
the kegs and barrels of the back room, 
and keeping up such an infernal yelling 
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and tooting of tin horns as would rival 
Bedlam let loose. Certain of the more 
inebriated even threatened to begin that 
playful pastime of the American cow- 
boy which results in his discharging his 
loaded revolver at short range into the 
ceiling overhead, but were restrained by 
their more pacific companions. 
midst of the smoke and din of this 
Inferno, poor Seneca Bennett could be 
dimly discerned, waving his hands in 
impotent anger, vainly expostulating with 
his boisterous patrons, and indulging in 
such lurid blasphemy as, in his judg- 
ment, the emergency seemed to warrant. 

But no eloquence or vituperation could 
stay the mad progress of events. In 
vain the old man informed them that 
there were a hundred pounds of gun- 
powder on the shelves of his back room, 
and that a chance spark might blow 
them all into eternity. The fusillade of 
fire-crackers and torpedoes continued, 
occasionally obliterated for the moment 
by the shattering report of a six-shooter. 
It was only when the ammunition of the 
celebrants began to give out, and the 
store-keeper refused to supply them 
further, that there was any cessation of 
hostilities. At this juncture, an advent- 
urous spirit, prowling among other mer- 
chandise, suddenly appeared with an 
armful of pin-wheels and rockets. There 
was a loud shout as this individual, Kit 
Wheeler by name, proceeded to dispense 
these stolen but mysterious trophies. 

The rude horsemen of the plains were 
entirely unacquainted with the properties 
of fire-works ; but they were in an experi- 
mental humor, and most of them were 
smoking. It occurred to one of them, 
while grasping the stick of his rocket, to 
touch the fuse attached to it with the 
lighted end of his segar. He was 
instantly projected among his startled 
companions, dragging a train of fire and 
burning his hands in his quick passage. 
A laugh at this rash experience followed. 
But his friends, who were quick to take 
a point, at once availed themselves of 
various chinks and cracks in the flooring, 
to start the most unique and entertain- 
ing battery that their limited existence 
had ever known. Rockets were dis- 
charged from every point of the compass 
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and in every direction, until the tenure 
of human life in that country store was 
extremely problematical. With fierce 
hiss and angry sputter, these extempo- 
raneous comets went wildly careering 
among Seneca Bennett’s dry-goods and 
stock, smashing his lamp - chimneys, 
breaking his bottles, and upsetting their 
contents at random. In the general 
melée that ensued, everyone took refuge 
behind barrels and boxes, so that, when 
some genius finally succeeded in starting 
a triangle of colored fire, it appeared as 
if the erratic fire-work were exhibiting to 
an empty house. But, at this point, an 
exploding mine jostled from a shelf a 
carboy of vitriol. The huge receptacle 
fell to the floor with a tremendous crash. 
Its corrosive contents were dashed and 
spattered in every direction, and, with 
shrieks and yells of pain, the reckless 
revelers emerged from their various hid- 
ing-places and bolted for the door. 

It was a grotesque and frightened com- 
pany that thus suddenly fled into the 
storm without, their hands and _ faces 
grimed with powder, many of them 
nursing fingers injured by the fiery 
rockets, and not a few exhibiting wounds 
and burns from sulphuric acid, while 
their newly purchased. garments disclosed 
spots and discolorations showing the 
destructive power of the corrosive, which 
would soon render them well-nigh value- 
less. But the party were in no mood to 
consider such misfortunes. Apparently 
bent on another form of frontier outrage 
familiarly known as ‘‘ running the town,”’ 
the whole outfit charged their tethered 
horses in a body, sprang into their sad- 
dles, and rode at full gallop through the 
little village, firing their six-shooters in 
quick succession and yelling like crazy 
demons. 

In this wild stampede, they had quite 
overlooked a recent arrival in Eden, to 
which certain of its citizens to whom we 
have been introduced were already 
extending a cheerless welcome. ‘They 
were only a company of poor players 
who had performed the previous night at 
Paint Rock, and were now held up by 
the storm while en-route for Menard- 
ville. The conveyance in which they 
had traveled was sheathed in ice, and 
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the horses looked for all the world as if 
enveloped in glistening armor. 

‘<T guess we’ll have to cancel our date 
at Menard, and stop here with you. Ye 
see, we’re pretty heavily loaded,’’ said 
the senior actor of the party, to Judge 
Treddle, with a gesture indicative of the 
trunks and properties of the company, 
piled up in the rear of the hack. 

‘‘All right, governor, all right,’’ said 
that genial gentleman, grasping the 
hand of the stranger. ‘‘ You can’t very 
well be much miserabler than we are at 
present; but ‘the more, the merrier,’ 
as Shakespeare says.’’ 

The old actor was not aware that 
Shakespeare had ever expressed himself 
to that effect, in his histrionic experience ; 
but it was no time for quibbles. So he 
bestirred himself in assisting the remain- 
der of his company to alight. These 
proved to be a thin dudish specimen of 
humanity, a little girl of about eight 
years, and two blonde and very much 
frightened women. 

‘¢T do believe we’ll be shot to pieces, 
if we stop,’’ remarked one to the other, 
as she alighted from the hack. 

‘© No fear of that, madam; no fear of 

that,’’ said the gallant judge, who had 
assisted the stranger in transferring his 
cargo as soon as he recognized his fair 
companions. ‘‘As Artemus Ward re- 
marked, this shootin’ is ‘only one of 
the beast’s little eccentricities.’ But, 
aside from their bein’ a leetle noisy and 
obstrep’rous, they don’t mean any 
harm—least of all, to ladies of your 
attractions.’’ 
, The frightened women looked a little 
conscious at this bold compliment, but 
they received it with ironical coughs ; 
and having thus, as it were, scattered 
the judge’s fire, they gazed after the 
vanishing cow-boys. 

They were really quite comely women, 
with that striking prononcé beauty so 
important for stage effect ; but they were 
attired with a dowdy disregard of appear- 
ances, quite characteristic of traveling 
actresses. As they huddled together out 
of the storm on Seneca Bennett’s front 
gallery, it was apparent that one of them 
sported a worsted Tam O’Shanter and a 
jersey that was soiled and torn. The 
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other had apparently utilized a Swiss 
peasant’s costume that had seen its best 
days. 

By this time, Judge Treddle had suf- 
ficiently recovered himself to suggest that 
the ladies had better be taken down to 
McCarthy’s, where the children and the 
female portion of the settlement had 
decided to pass the night. So, with 
much demonstrative gallantry on the 
part of the assembled men, the ladies 
were bundled back into the hack again. 

‘¢T tell you what,’’ remarked the phi- 
losopher, Charley Johnson, in a very 
audible whisper to Mr. Nail, who stood 
at his side, ‘‘ thet yer leetle woman with 
the golden curls jest natchally takes my 
time.’”’ 

‘And you married and callin’ yer- 
self a respectable member of the com- 
munity!’’ retorted that worthy, with 
assumed severity. ‘‘ Come, sir, don’t 


you reckon you belong with yer party ?’’ 
he continued, making a sudden gesture 
as if to pitch into the hack the thin 
dudish-looking youth, who was standing 
around helplessly. 

The dudish individual did not reply, 


but edged away from him with so injured 
an air that he excited the merriment of 
the bystanders. 

After the hack had whipped up and 
dashed away, it was met, down the main 
street of Eden, by the returning troop of 
skylarking cow-boys. In recognition of 
their first apprisal of the new arrival, 
they saw fit to salute it with an extra 
round of cartridges. In the intervals of 
this additional volley, the shrieks of its 
occupants were plainly heard. As. if 
abashed by the effect of their prowess 
upon defenseless women, these frontier 
gallants charged the store at a gallop, 
pulled up suddenly, and threw them- 
selves shamefacedly from their saddles. 

The elder actor had found it difficult 
to restrain himself during this last out- 
break. He now glared at the cow-boys 
defiantly, as they slouched past him 
single-file and in at the open door of 
Seneca Bennett’s. ‘The foremost man, 
Kit Wheeler, a tall muscular fellow with 
a face that might well have belonged to 
a road-agent, met this gaze coolly, and, 
after glancing carelessly at the stranger 


and his insignificant companion, 
remarked: ‘A pair of bloody tender- 
feet, by jingo!’’ With which com- 
mentary, he vanished within. 

It was then that the attractive. legend 
displayed upon Mr. Bennett’s door-front 
for the first time caught the interested 
eye of Judge Treddle. 

‘Come in, boys,’’ he said, cheerfully 
and with a general air of dispensing the 
hospitalities of the place. ‘Come in, 
and let’s be neighborly.’’ And, laying 
his hand upon the door-knob, he escorted 
the recent arrivals within. 

The store still reeked with the evi- 
dences of the recent celebration. A 
suspicious smoke and smell of gunpowder 
filled the air; and vagrant rocket-sticks, 
which had jammed themselves into out- 
of-the-way places in their previous mad 
career, met the eye of the observer at 
every hand. One was still suspended 
among some strings of dried apples, and 
another had forced itself into a compart- 
ment of the U. S. mail. Poor Seneca 
Bennett, now silent and morose, was 
bestirring himself in impotent endeavors 
to clear up the débris and set things to 
rights, occasionally receiving material 
assistance from some good-humored 
cow-boy. But, for the most. part, his 
visitors who were responsible for his 
present distress sat perched upon various 
flour-barrels and kegs, exceedingly ready 
with criticism and advice, but conspicu- 
ously doing nothing. 

Without bestowing much attention 
upon the state of affairs in the main 
room, Judge Treddle led the way to the 
back of the store, and, after filling a 
large tin measure from a neighboring 
keg, first partook of its contents himself, 
and then passed it to his companions. 

‘¢T wish you all the compliments of 
the season, gentlemen,”’ he said, genially, 
clearing his throat and smacking his lips 
over the liquor. ‘‘The fact is, we've 
got a little business in hand to-day for 
our little ones, and I’ve brought you in 
here to see if we couldn’t enlist your 
talents and sympathies in the entertain- 
ment. Brother Procter, I depute you 
to enlighten the gentlemen as to the 
nature of the enterprise that is going 
forward.”’ 











~ Mr. Procter, being thus called upon, 
after attempting by acopious draught from 
the measure to counteract the shock to 
his system offered by his deshabille of 
the morning, in a few brief sentences 
explained matters. 

‘¢ What we want to do,’’ continued 
Shade, ‘‘ is to make the leetle kids laugh, 
and kinder take the edge off this con- 
founded blizzard. Now, if there’s any- 
thing in your line that would kinder 
help things and sorter dazzle their pretty 
eyes, why, we want you in it.’’ 

The old actor became contemplative 
and thoughtful, with a ready interest in 
his melancholy eyes. All at once, some 
vanished memory of his youth seemed 
to light their gloomy depths and illumine 
the lines of his weary face. 

‘¢How would it do,’’ he said, sud- 
denly, ‘‘ for me to rig up as Santa Claus 
and kinder drop in among ye this even- 
ing, with a bundle of toys? It might 
be a surprise for the young ones, and I 
guess I could manage to make up for the 
part with some of my theatrical rig. It 
might be a surprise to the little ones 
and perhaps amuse you all.’’ 

‘The very thing !’’ exclaimed Judge 
Treddle, bringing the tin measure down 
upon a neighboring keg, in his exulta- 
tion, with so violent a thump as to spill 
the remainder of its contents; ‘‘ the very 
thing !’’ 

He paused a moment and contem- 
plated this catastrophe with unfeigned 
regret. 

‘‘Well,’’ he said, with a laugh, ‘‘ we 
ain’t no time to cry over it, boys; and, 
anyway, it’s on Bennett !’’ 

With which philosophical utterance, 
he opened a back door of the establish- 
ment and preceded the party into the 
storm without. 

In the elaborate preparations for a 
frontier Christmas upon which the enter- 
prising citizens of Eden now entered, 
their transient guests, the visiting cow- 
boys, took no share. Throughout the 
entire afternoon, they continued to con- 
duct themselves after their usual reckless 
fashion, lavishing their wealth upon any 
passing fancy, liberal in their patronage 
of the back room, issuing from that 
alcoholic portal to shoot and yell as the 
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humor seized them, or to spring into 
their stirrups and ride like madmen on 
impromptu races, and then, returning, 
celebrate their prowess with renewed 
libations. And yet, amid all their des- 
perate drunken preoccupation, they were 
by no means ignorant of what was going 
forward. A feeling prevailed that it 
would be best for them to have their 
lark out by daylight, for an hour 
approached when it would be necessary 
to behave with decorum. 

It was perhaps from some such pre- 
sentiment that they turned their atten- 
tion to Mr. Montague Lightweight, at a 
late hour of the afternoon. This was 
the languid dude, who, finding his 
histrionic talents unavailable amid so 
much activity, had been pacing the 
court-house steps, regarding the cow- 
boys’ evolutions on horseback with a 
vacant stare, and even condescending to 
subject them to the scrutiny of his 
monocle. Something in the glassy 
vacuity of the comedian excited the 
resentment of Kit Wheeler. With a 
whoop, the stalwart fellow charged down 
upon him, spurred up the steps, and, 
plucking him off his feet, bore him away 
under his mighty arm as lightly as if he 
had been a flour-sack. The poor dude 
kicked and wriggled, his hat flew one 
way, his light walking-stick another, and 
the superfluous eye-glass was torn from 
his neck and hurled into the brush with 
a contemptuous oath from his burly foe. 
Setting Mr. Lightweight before him on 
his saddle-pommel, he treated the gasp- 
ing exquisite to such a gallop as he was 
not likely to forget—wheeling and cur- 
veting, kicking and bucking, and fol- 
lowed in full career by his shrieking and 
delighted companions. 

But even this unique diversion palled 
at last. Mr. Montague Lightweight was 
dropped from his airy perch, to make 
his way back to his earlier one as best 
he might. The norther, which for an 
hour or two had withheld its fury, 
closed in with renewed violence at the 
approach of night. The air was bitterly 
cold, and the keen sleet, flying like 
javelins before the blast, stung the face 
and smarted the eyes, and gave the 
landscape an air of wintry desolation. 
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The weather was too severe for even 
the hardened yeomanry of the plains. 
They desisted and sought their former 
hospitable cover. 

‘¢God help the man caught foot-loose 
to-night !’’ exclaimed Kit Wheeler, with 
a shiver, as he shook the icy armor 
from his brand-new slicker. 

‘¢T believe ye !’’ returned Seneca Ben- 
nett, solemnly. ‘‘And the wust of it is, 
I reckon Jim Wily is jest fool enough 
to try it. The old play-actor says he 
cleaned the boys all out at faro last 
night, and Paint Rock wasn’t big enough 
to hold him. He ’lowed to come over 
a-hossback this morning, and to start an 
hour by sun. Onless he’s lost his way 
or was bluffin’, I can’t onderstand why 
he ain’t on hand.”’ 

In spite of the violent storm, the fes- 
tivities at the court-house began at an 
early hour. By eight o'clock, lights 
were shining from every window of the 
stucco structure, and the hum of excite- 
ment and expectation indicated that the 
guests were in readiness. They were all 
there—all the men, all the women that 
the settlement boasted, to say nothing of 
the two blonde actresses and the over- 
dressed eight-year-old girl, who, in an 
extravagant Mother Hubbard gown, 
challenged the envious eyes of the 
humbler frontier children. Ranged on 
the long benches on either side of the 
room, these roughly clad little folk were 
expectant and joyous with that eager 
anticipation of ‘something new and 
strange which only little folks know. 
In their view, nothing they had ever 
seen was quite so brilliant and beautiful 
as the ladder-like pyramid, laden with 
toys and candies, which stretched its 
candle-flaming outline before their childs 
ish vision. 

And .indeed it spoke well for these 
rough frontiersmen that, in spite of the 
irony of nature, in spite of the devastating 
cyclone that had upset all their plans, 
they still held to their honest purpose 
of making these little ones happy. 
Many a Northern community, under 
similar obstacles, would have yielded 
tacitly to fate. 

And now all eyes were turned eagerly 
toward the entrance. Something inter- 
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esting was certainly about to happen. 
Suddenly, with a jingle of bells, a merry- 
faced figure—white-bearded, clad in fur, 
and bearing a pack of toys upon its 
back—bounded in at the open door. 
At the sight, the children gave a cry of 
delight. A throng of men, among 
whom were Shade Procter and Kit 
Wheeler—the latter very much the worse 
for his afternoon’s dissipations—attended 
the entrance of this gamboling figure, 
and, with many grotesque gestures and 
merry antics, the rude Santa Claus began 
to caper up and down the long aisle 
between the benches, greeted at every 
hand by shouts and expressions of delight. 

It might have been a half-dozen times 
that the aged actor had made this amus- 
ing progress up and down the aisle, 
when the peculiarity of his disguise and 
the oddity of his antics began to take 
effect upon the besotted brain of Kit 
Wheeler. Angry cows and frolicsome 
calves he was familiar with, but he was 
not acquainted with evolutions of this 
nature in the human species. Accord- 
ingly, as his six-shooter had been upper- 
most in his mind during the day, he 
thought the present an excellent oppor- 
tunity to exploit it further. He drew it 
at once, and, with a wandering and 
uncertain hand, began to discharge it in 
the direction of the hurrying figure’s feet. 

The effect was instantaneous. Every- 
body rose with a cry of alarm. Poor 
Santa Claus leaped higher than ever. 
A suffocating smoke spread and filled the 
room. Cries of ‘‘ Put him out !’’ were 
heard on every hand, and, in the midst 
of the din and confusion, Kit Wheeler, 
having fired his last cartridge, caught 
sight of the angry face of Shade Procter, 
with a flashing six-shooter in his grip, 
bearing down upon him. He turned 
quickly upon his heel and ran out into 
the night. 

Procter followed. As he reached the 
slippery platform before the front door, 
he caught a glimpse of Mr. Wheeler 
springing into his saddle and galloping 
away in the teeth of the storm. The 
sharp sleet, the cold wind, and the 
blackness of the great void before him 
made him realize how terrible it was to 
be abroad on such a night, and, while 
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glad to be rid of the drunken rascal, he 
restored his pistol to his pocket. 

As he did so, the approaching foot- 
fall of a horse ridden slowly struck his 
ear. What did that mean? Was the 
miserable wretch coming back? With 
his hand on his pistol again, he strained 
his eyes into the darkness. The figure 
of a man erect and motionless in his 
stirrups was coming steadily into the 
glare of light that streamed from the 
open doorway. ‘It was not Wheeler. 
Shade Procter saw this at a glance; but 
the face was a familiar one. 

‘‘Jim Wily, as I’m a sinner!’’ he 
said, under his breath, and then cried 
out: ‘*Welcome, old man! You’ve 
struck us just in the nick of time.”’ 

To his hail, the figure gave no answer- 
ing sign; but the horse tossed his head 
and uttered a loud snort. Instead of 
halting, the animal, sheathed in ice, 
with mane and tail frozen stiff, made a 
bold scramble up the slippery steps, and, 
brushing quickly by him, went in at the 
open door, as if driven by his rigid 
driver. Shade Procter stared. He 
knew Jim Wily for an arbitrary man, 
but this was carrying matters with a 
high hand. MHurriedly slipping and 
sliding forward, he rushed within. 


“REQUIEM.” 





A singular sight met his eye. A con- 
fused crowd of men, women, and child- 
ren had collected around the equestrian 
figure, and were gazing upon it with 
awe-struck faces. Pushing through the 
crowd, Shade Procter fought his way to 
the horse’s head. He grasped the ani- 
mal by the bridle and glanced in the 
rider’s face. That glance told the 
story. 

The gambler sat firmly in his saddle, 
held rigidly erect by his frozen ducking 
garments. His stiffened hand _ still 
grasped the bridle. His eyes stared 
purposelessly in front of him. A frosty 
rime was on his set face. The man was 
frozen—dead ! 

Judge Treddle turned a solemn visage 
on his hushed audience and expressed 
his sentiments briefly. 

‘<It sarves him right fur tryin’ to tote 
them gamblin’ gains on Krismiss to a 
town like Eden, and jest natchally 
flyin’ in the face of Providence !’’ he 
said. ; 

‘‘And he ain’t the unly one thet’s flew 
thet way to-night,’’ said Shade Procter, 
with a grim look. ‘‘ By sun-up to-mor- 
rer, you'll find thet drunken Kit Wheeler 
stiffer than him.’’ 

And, as a matter of fact, they did. 


“REQUIEM.” 


ADLY the winds were calling, 

Cold came the night’s damp breath ; 
Tears from the sky were falling, 

As the year went on to death. 


The moon’s pale face was hidden, 
The light of the stars burned low ; 

Ghosts from the past unbidden 
Brought griefs from the long ago. 


Hushed was the song of the river, 
Locked in her ice-bound breast ; 
A blast made the woodlands shiver, 


And the old year was at rest. 


Mrs. S. H. Snider. 


























SHADOWS OF 


\ , 7 HEN that clever rogue and ras- 
' cally poet, Francois Villon, 
wrote his ‘‘ Ballad of Dead 
Ladies,’’ and sang ‘‘ Where are the 
snows of yester year?’’ he touched a 
chord which vibrates in all humanity, 
and voiced with most exquisite pathos 
that sense of the evanescence of earthly 
things so keenly realized by all thinkers 
and philosophers, from the wisest of wise 
men who cried ‘‘ Vanitas, vanitatum ’’— 
but who forget, in his rdéle of king, his 
utterances of wisdom—down to the 
most advanced of modern pessimists. 
What comparison could express more 
perfectly the fading of beauty and grand- 
eur and all that we might think ought 
to endure than just that one— 
‘*the snows of yester year’’ ? 


“A crumbling handful in a corner 
thrust, 
A little flame blown out this many 
a year,” ; 


applies with equal truth to the 
‘‘dead rose’’ of which our nine- 
teenth-century poet sings, and to 
the glories and pomp of departed 
royalties —not merely Solomon 
and Jamshyd who lived so long 
ago, but even those more modern 
wearers of thé purple, the Grand 
Monarch and his heirs and suc- 
cessors. What princely court calls 
up more brilliant memories than 
that of France from the time of 
Louis XIV to the downfall of 
Maria Antoinette and her insig- 
nificant husband? And yet they 
are only memories! What queen, 
from the days of the royal Ahas- 
uerus down, ever led a more brill- 
iant existence than the proud 
daughter of Maria Theresa? What 
human creature ever met a sadder 
or more ignominious fate than 
the wife of Louis XVI and the 
mother of Louis XVII? Death, 
ignominious death, by the guillo- 
tine, was surely a dear penalty to 
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DEPARTED GREATNESS. 





pay, even for the dissipations and frivol- 
ities of the court of Versailles during the 
eighteenth century ! 

Poor Marie Antoinette! What woman 
can think of her without a sigh—what 
mother can read of her without a tear? 
After all the triumphs of her days of 
prosperity, it is her days of adversity 
that linger longest in our minds: we 
remember her not so much for her 
beauty and success as for her beauty 
and misfortunes. Sorrow has made her 
immortal ; the magnificence of her court 
and its pageants has been almost for- 
gotten! Paper and ink have outlasted 
their glories, and we know something of 
the court-balls of the. unhappy queen 
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only through old documents or the rep- 
resentations of the life at Versailles 
preserved in the works of Moreau, the 
engraver to Louis XVI, one of the less 
important among the artists who spent 
their lives and exhausted their skill in 
ball-room decoration. 

It seems scarcely credible to us, in 
these days of republican simplicity, to 
read of the tremendous -expenditure of 
time and money on such ephemeral 
pleasures as the fétes and festivities of 
the French rmonarchy during the century 
preceding its fall. Were they blind or 
mad-*or drunken with their own folly, 
that they not only laughed and sang and 
danced on the edge of a precipice, but 
mocked in the very face of the stern 
Nemesis which overshadowed them? 
Verily, ‘‘ whom the gods would destroy, 
they first make mad!’’ The court was 
not satisfied with being merely gay and 
luxurious; it was also resplendent with 
art, and became the centre from which 
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upon the courf and _ court-festivities. 
A host of real artists, some of them men 
of positive genius, devoted their gifts to 
inventing and carrying out the decora- 
tions of dress, scenery, and architecture 
necessary to the gorgeous entertainments 
which constituted almost the exclusive 
life at Versailles, from the days of Louis 
the Magnificent to the dark hour of 
1789, when all this heartless prodigality 
and unbridled luxury met its natural, if 
too severe, punishment in destruction 
and death. A whole family of artists 
applied their skill, for generations, solely 
to the designing of court-costumes, and 
were handsomely rewarded for their 
work by royal emoluments. ‘Their name 
was Bocquet, and they handed the pro- 
fession down from father to son for 
something like three-quarters of a cent- 
ury. They possessed, and of course 
retained with great care, the secret of 
painting in an improved manner on 
cloth; and, as this was the favorite 
fashion in féte-dresses, they held a very 


have radiated to every corner of the vn 


world, even down to the present time, ~% 


the canons of taste and the models of 
fashion. Nearly all the creative skill of 
contemporaneous art was concentrated 
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CHARACTER IN ROYAL BALLET SAME 
COLLECTION, 


important and lucrative position. Some 
of the more remarkable court-costumes 
designed and painted by them are pre- 
served in what is known as the Bocquet 
collection. Among these is the fanciful 
representation of Marie Antoinette, 
which looks so absurd to us now as to 
provoke a smile, even in connection 
with the unfortunate queen. The bills 
for this work are still preserved in the 
register of the household from 1740 to 
1760, and looking over them gives us an 
idea of the peculiar style of dress in 
vogue during the days of the monarchy. 
The fancy ball was particularly in favor 
at Versailles, and ingenuity was exhausted 
in devising a variety of elaborate and 
original costumes. The heroes of myth- 
ology, the whole of fairyland, assumed 
shape in the inventions of the Bocquets. 
Fauns and satyrs, nymphs and dryads; 
gods and goddesses, were represented— 
or often misrepresented—by the royal 
costumers and their numerous coadjutors, 
Vigarany, Bérain, and the Slodtz broth- 
ers. Picturesqueness and variety were 
the aim of the court, rather than fidelity 
to history or classical tradition. The 
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passion for masquerading and for ‘the- 
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atricals which helped to effect Marie 
Antoinette’s ruin has become historical 
and is inseparably associated with the 
Grand and the Little Trianon, the scenes 
of her most extravagant pastimes. Unless 
we stop to think, we can scarcely realize 
what an army of officials and super- 
numeraries was required to plan and 
execute the details of this never-ceasing 
round of festivities and ceremonials. 
The mere routine of the smallest princely 
household involves the employment of 
a sufficient number of functionaries to 
horrify the English radical of to-day: 
conceive, if you can, the legion of aux- 
iliaries needed for the support of the 
most luxurious court of modern times! 

The chief personage of all was the 
steward of the household, a position held 
by Papillon de la Ferté for many years 
after his accession to the office in 1760. 
He continued to retain his place after 
the coronation of the dauphiness in 
1775, and found increased opportunities 
for the exercise of his function, which 
was the general management of court- 
rejoicings. He was admirably adapted 
to this work, being a universal genius, 
director of the Comédie Frangaise, 
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author, engraver, and art-collector. He 
was ably assisted by various academicians, 
none of whom disdained not only to 
divert, but even to devote, their talents 
to the royal service. Chief among these 
were the Slodtz brothers, and, after the 
death of Michael-Ange Slodtz, Challe, 
professor of perspective at the Royal 
Academy, who gave up historical paint- 
ing to become Papillon’s drawing assist- 
ant. The help of the architectural 
decorator, Maziéres, was frequently called 
into requisition to add to the ornamen- 
tation of apartments which the caprice 
of the queen converted into temporary 
ball-rooms. Was it merely an excuse 
for spending the money wrung from an 
overburdened peasantry, or was it that 
unceasing demand for something ‘‘ new 
under the sun’’ experienced by every 
pleasure-seeker since the time of Solo- 
mon, though he may know, like his 
illustrious predecessor, that it is a vain 
and useless. wish? At any rate, if the 
people suffered, the artists of the day 
flourished, even though we may think 
that. they debased their art. 

There seems an odd sarcasm about 
Papillon’s name—that the creator and 
inspiration of all this ephemeral mag- 
nificence should be christened ‘‘ Butter- 
fly’?! He did not, however, lead a 
butterfly existence, but worked like a 
bee, as did his associates. He writes 
that in 1775 the Bocquets were quite 
worn out by the heavy tax on their inge- 
nuity and time made by the constant 
entertainments given by the queen. The 
ballet was a favorite feature in all the 
court-festivities, and the royal costumers 
devoted much attention to devising char- 
acters for it. The illustration shows one 
of these. The picture of Ceres, wearing 
a costume appropriate to her allegorical 
pretensions, gives one an idea of the 
attempts made by the Bocquets at mytho- 
logical characterization ; and we find, 
among the items of their accounts, 
mention of painting the dress of Pomona 
in fruit and flowers, that of Diana in 
oak-branches and forest-leaves, and of 
Bacchus in grapes and _ grape - vines, 
besides costumes representing the ele- 
ments—earth, air, fire, and water. Such 
subjects allowed, of course, endless exag- 
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geration and unlimited room for play of 
the fancy, which was fully taken adyan- 
tage of, as we may see by the pictures 
left us. 

Some of the most successful creations 
of Papillon in the way of fétes were the 
‘« Bal du May ”’ in the carnival of 1763, 
and the festivities attending the marriages 
of the dauphin, the Count of Provence, 
and the Count of Artois, though he did 
not relax his efforts after the coronation 
of the dauphin. ‘The splendors of the 
court of Louis XVI were simply the 
culmination of the extravagance of the 
Bourbons for many decades, as the indig- 
nation of the people against their hapless 
sovereigns, during the French Revolu- 
tion, was the culmination of the wrongs 
laid for generations on a long-suffering 
people. 

It is all over now. Royalty and 
genius, oppressor and oppressed, rest 
alike in eternal silence, so far as we are 
concerned. The poor young queen 
expiated her follies carried to such excess 
that they almost became sins, by an 
ignominious death crowning her previous 
sufferings ; and we no longer blame, but 
pity her, even when we read the arraign- 
ments of her enemies. They all seem so 
pitiful and absurd to us now, those eight- 
eenth-century attempts to conquer time 
and chain pleasure, to kill care and bell 
elusive laughter, when read in the illu- 
minating glare of a century of historical 
and social evolution. Did they think 
they succeeded, we wonder? Was the 
face ‘‘ behind a mask’’ any gayer than 
the ‘‘souls behind a smile,’’ of which 
Mrs. Browning sings? We shall never 
know, though the chroniclers and chron- 
icles of the court of Marie Antoinette 
are legion. But we can make a sorrowful 
guess. 

We moralize over the dead beauties 
and departed glories of a past that lives 
only in its palaces, such as Versailles and 
the two Trianons, or in its pictures, such 
as Moreau’s ‘‘ Mask Ball at the Hotel de 
Ville in 1782.’’ It is easy to see the 
follies of our grandsires ; but, after all, 
are we any wiser? Like Solomon, we 
may philosophize, yet we ‘eat, drink, 
and are merry.’’ Like that charming 
sinner, Villon, we grasp at the pleasure 














of the moment, even though we know, 
like him, that it is as fleeting as last 


year’s snow. We still snatch at ‘f that 
unrest which men miscall delight.’’ 

We boast of our increased civilization 
and wisdom, yet we sicken of the same 
diseases, indulge in the same wants, rush 
after the same bubbles, commit the same 
blunders, are guilty of the same faults, 
experience the same pains and disap- 
pointments—aye, and pay the same 
penalties in a different shape, as the dead 





WHAT ANSWER? 


«This it is: the clod I trample 
Was the skull of Alexander, 


and gone generations whose follies we 
smile at with infinite condescension and 
whose errors we are gracious and chari- 
table enough to set down to a lack of 
culture and refinement. 

Has anyone ever solved the Sphinx’s 
riddle? In reading the memoirs of the 
Princesse de Lamballes, or indeed any of 
the endless reminiscences of that fateful 
period, it seems to me that a modern 
poet has penetrated the secret of the 
stone when he says: 


And the waters of the ocean 
In the veins of haughty princes 


Once ran red. 


And the dust-clouds of the desert 


Were the lips of lovely women : 


Where are they and they who kissed them ? 
Power dies and beauty passes, 
Naught abides !” 






WHAT ANSWER? 


HEN I lie face down in the long damp clover, 
Close to the fragrant mold, 


Annette B. Wells. 





With the sun above, like a drowsy spider, 
Spinning his web of gold, 

All my pulses leap to a strange sweet thrilling— 
An unknown force obey. 


Dust of my dust ! 


Art thou making answer 


To call of thy kindred clay ? 





Nora C. Franklin. 














IKE all small villages, Sanderville 
| had its gossips, and everybody in 
it knew everybody else’s busi- 
ness ; so, when it was learned that Rev. 
Mr. Linton, the new preacher, would 
arrive the next week with his family, 
the villagers began inquiring into their 
history and past life, and, by the time 
they alighted from the train at the little 
station, the crowd that had gathered on 
the platform—some to welcome them, 
and others out of idle curiosity—knew 
as much about the family as the family 
knew about themselves. 

A few days prior to their arrival, a 
drummer by the name of Fay had been 
in Sanderville, and, to a crowd who were 
discussing the new preacher and family, 
he imparted the information that he had 
been a college chum of Jack Linton, the 
preacher’s son. 

“‘As whole-souled a young fellow as 
ever lived,’’ volunteered the drummer, 
‘‘and as good a dentist as ever pulled a 
tooth. But oh, my! Jack’s a wild one,”’ 
continued the knight of the grip, who, 
contrary to traveling-men in general, 
was pretty wild and reckless himself. 
‘‘ Hardly a night passed, at college, but 
Jack was in a game of draw with some 
of the boys. And don’t you believe ita 
little bit, either, that he didn’t know how 
to manipulate the pasteboards. Bless 
your soul! he nearly made his expenses, 
playing poker and betting on other 
games. He would run the risk any time 
of being severely punished, to attend a 
cocking-main or a dog-fight. And 
drink? Great Scott! he could drink 
more wine than any boy in school; but 
he never lost his head. I was at Toulon 
last week, and, hearing that there was 
going to be a battle between two of the 
local pugilists, I went out to the grounds ; 
and almost the first man I saw after I 
got there was Jack, with a fifty-dollar 
bill in his hand, offering to stake it on 
his favorite. He at last found a taker, 
and, with his usual good luck, won the 
other fellow’s money. Strange! Jack 
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didn’t say anything to me about moving 
to Sanderville. With his habits, I can’t 
see how in blazes he will manage to live 
in*this dull dry town. I will be back in 
about thirty days, and will be glad to see 
Jack. I know you fellows will like him.” 
And, with this parting prediction, the 
salesman picked up his sample-cases and 
started out in search of further business. 

In a day or two, every person in the 
village knew Jack Linton to be a wild 
reckless scapegoat ; and the moral part 
of the community had resolved to have 
no more to do with him than politeness 
and courtesy demanded, while the other 
element expected to give him a cordial 
welcome, as he was to be one of their 
shining lights. 

The preacher’s family consisted of 
himself, wife, little daughter eight or 
nine years of age, and Jack, a handsome 
young man of twenty-three, with dark 
hazel eyes, chestnut hair, fair complex- 
ion, and the form of an athlete. 

The family was duly installed in the 
parsonage, the usual pounding was given 
them, and in a few days they had a pass- 
ing acquaintance with nearly everyone 
in Sanderville. 

Jack rented an office and hung out his 
shingle, upon which in gilded letters 
were the words: “J. C. ‘Linton, 
Dentist.” 

He-would never have located in San- 
derville but for the fact that, the previous 
summer, he had met Maude Howe, the 
village belle, in the Adirondacks; and, 
ere the season was over, their aCquaint- 
ance had ripened into love, as the many 
letters which passed between them after 
they returned to their respective homes 
would clearly have proved. 

While his field in Sanderville was lim- 
ited, he hoped to build up a practice 
which would enable him to live comfort- 
ably and marry Maude, after which, with 
her thousands, they could settle down to 
a life of ease and happiness. 

Jack had been in Sanderville but a 
week when one of the local sports 
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approached him and in a patronizing 
way said : 

‘Doc, I’ve got up a little game of 
poker ; and, if you ever play, you can 
take a hand. with us, if you wish.’’ 

‘*Much obliged,’’ replied the doctor, 
‘‘but I never play; in fact, I do not 
know one card from another.’’ 

The gambler begged’ pardon and 
returned to the company with the start- 
ling and surprising information that the 
doctor was a wolf in sheep’s clothing, 
and that he thought no one in Sander- 
ville knew him and he would assume the 
réle of a gentleman. 

‘‘Doctor, will you come and have 
something with me?’’ inquired a new 
acquaintance, a few days later. 

‘‘No, thanks; I never drink,’’ was 
the polite reply. 

‘What a liar!’’ mused the other to 
himself, as he departed for the nearest 
saloon. ‘¢T wouldn’t insist, though. 


Maybe the. poor fellow is trying to 
reform; and, if he is, I would not be 
the one to cause him to break a pledge.’’ 

Thus, everyone in the village in which 
Jack had cast his fortunes began to look 


upon him as assuming a character which 
did not belong to him; and, when it 
was learned that he was paying attention 
to Maude Howe, they were certain that 
he was playing a part for the sole pur- 
pose of winning her and her fortune. 
All the tales of Jack’s wild reckless past, 
magnified tenfold, reached the ears of 
Maude and her parents. Mr. Howe 
peremptorily forbade his daughter hav- 
ing anything farther to do with- him; 
which command was unnecessary, as she 
had already written to him, informing 
him that she would never see him again, 
that she had no explanation to make, 
and that it would be useless for him to 
seek an interview. But oh, how different 
were her feelings from her words! For 
she loved the handsome young dentist 
with all the fervor of her warm passionate 
nature. 

‘*T can never marry him,’’ she sadly 
murmured to herself, ‘‘ knowing that he 
has been addicted to gambling and strong 
drink. Oh, how I wish he had always 
been what I thought him! He might 
never drink nor gamble again, but the 
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risk is too great; for he might grow 
tired of me, and return.to his old evil 
habits. Why, oh! why should the sun- 
shine be taken out of my life by this 
rude and sudden shattering of my idol ?’” 
And, with a woman’s only recourse in 
trouble, she threw herself on an ottoman 
and endeavored to drown ina flood of 
tears the first great sorrow of her life. 

How was it with Jack? His whole 
soul was bound up in her, whom he had 
soon hoped to call by the endearing 
name of wife. But he possessed a proud 
unbending spirit, which forbade even 
the thought of humiliating himself by 
seeking an explanation after the recep- 
tion of that cruel heartless note. Know- 
ing that his life would be one of perpet- 
ual torture if he were to remain where 
he could see the woman whose love he 
would have cherished more than he 
would the wealth of all the world, he 
resolved to leave Sanderville and _ its 
people, which had now grown hateful 
to him, and, amid new scenes and 
strange faces, endeavor to forget the only 
woman who had ever touched the tender 
chord of love in his bosom. 

‘** How that fellow would have imposed 
on us but for Fay,’’ indignantly exclaimed 
the inhabitants. of Sanderville, after the 
doctor’s departure. ‘‘ Likely, too, he 
would have cajoled that girl into marry- 
ing him ; and then, after living with her 
awhile, he would have taken all the 
money he could, and skipped out to 
enjoy it with his wild and vicious com- 
panions.’’ 

A few days after Linton’s sudden and 
unexpected departure from Sanderville, 
Fay, the drummer, was sitting in the 
smoker of a train on the Illinois Central 
Railroad, which was nearing the city of 
New Orleans, entertaining a half-dozen 
of his traveling companions with one of 
his rare and spicy stories, when, without 


-a moment’s warning, the train jumped 


the track, and mirth and laughter were 
followed by the screams and groans of 
the passengers, of whom some fifteen or 
twenty were wounded, though none seri- 
ously. With the drummer’s proverbial 
luck in railway accidents, Fay escaped 
injury, and went manfully to work to 
relieve those less fortunate. 
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Luckily the accident occurred near a 
little station, and to it the wounded were 
removed on stretchers. ‘The villagers 
threw open their doors and did every- 
thing in their power to relieve the suf 
ferers. 

With the assistance of another gentle- 
man, Fay. removed a seat off one poor 
fellow who had been knocked senseless 
by a blow on the head. 

‘*T believe this poor fellow has taken 
his last ride,’’ said Fay. 

‘*No, I think not,’’ replied the other ; 
‘‘he appears to have received only a 
slight wound on the head, but we cannot 
ascertain for certain the extent of his 
injuries until he regains consciousness.’’ 

They sprinkled his face with water, 
forced some brandy down his throat, 
and, after chafing him a few minutes, had 
the satisfaction of seeing him open his 
eyes and look around him with astonish- 
ment. 

‘¢Do you think you are hurt much ?”’ 
kindly inquired Fay. 

‘7 cannot tell. My head pains me 
terribly, and my back feels like it is 
broken. If it is, please knock me in 
the head at once. As far as I am con- 
cerned, it matters but little to me whether 
I shuffle off or not.’’ 

‘Qh, don’t take such a gloomy view 
of it,’’ said Fay, cheerily. ‘‘I think 
your wounds are but slight, and you will 
be all right in a few days. We will 
place you on a stretcher, and have you 
at the hotel in a few minutes, where you 
will rest more comfortably.’’ 

As tenderly as they could, they carried 
him to the village hotel, where, after a 
careful examination by one of the phy- 
sicians who were attending the wounded, 
his injuries were pronounced slight, and 
he was informed that he would be able to 
resume his journey in a few days. 

‘‘Is there anything else I can do for 
you?’’ inquired Fay, after the doctor’s 
departure. 

‘< Yes, there is one little thing, if you 
please,’’ was the reply. ‘Get out your 


pencil and note-book ; I wish to dictate - 


a telegram which you may take to the 
office for me.’’ 


‘‘All right; go ahead!’’ said Fay, 


producing the desired articles. 
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‘*T don’t know the name of this town, 
but you can put that down at the office,”’ 
said the sufferer. ‘‘‘To A. N. Linton, 
Sanderville, Miss. Railroad wreck. Am 
all right. Jack Linton.’ ’’ 

As the last two words were uttered, 
Fay dropped his pencil, leaped from his 
chair, and excitedly cried : 

‘©Ts your name Jack Linton ?’’ 

‘“It is; why?” 

‘*Mr. Linton, I have unintentionally 
done you a great wrong. I was in 
Sanderville a few days before you moved 
there. Some of the citizens, in my pres- 
ence, were speaking about your father’s 
coming, and [| up and told them that 
I had been at college with a Jack Linton 
who was a preacher’s son, and who was 
a dentist. He was a terribly wild fellow, 
and I told the boys all about the way he 
gambled, drank, attended dog-fights, and 
did everything else that is bad. Now, I 
want you to get well as quickly as pos- 
sible, and I will right the wrong I have 
done—can you forgive me?”’ 

‘« Certainly, my dear fellow !’’ heartily 
exclaimed Linton, a bright smile playing 
over his features. ‘‘Anyone else would 
have made the same mistake. I have a 
cousin named Jack, whose father is a 
preacher. We were both named after 
an uncle of ours. Jack also studied 
dentistry, and, unfortunately for the 
good name of our family, he is as bad 
as you pictured him. Now I understand 
why the people of Sanderville treated 
me coolly. Well, I dén’t blame them, 
if they thought I was Cousin Jack.”’ 

In a few days, Jack and Fay, now firm 
friends, returned to Sanderville, where 
the latter soon set his new friend right. 

‘*Why did you not tell me you had 
a Cougin Jack ?’’ reproachfully inquired 
Maude. ° 

‘* Because,’’ replied Linton, ‘‘I was 
ashamed to acknowledge the relation- 
ship. But why did you not give me a 
chance to explain ?’’ 

‘¢ Because I never thought of the possi- 
bility of there being a mistake,’’ repent- 
antly. 

‘¢Which shows,’’ said Jack, imprint- 
ing a kiss on Maude’s forehead, ‘ that 
we should never condemn anyone until 
we have heard all the evidence.’’ 
Jonas Jutton. 
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ELL, vell, you don’t say, 
Wyman, and so Murphy’s 
dead? And so sutten! 


two in t’ree weeks. Vell, 

vell!’’? The speaker shook 
his head, added ‘‘ tut, tut,’’ shook out 
his paper, and prepared to read. 

His informant, a handsome Hercules, 
with fair face blanched by emotion, sur- 
veyed him for a moment, then said tenta- 
tively : 

‘*Poor Murphy was such a good 
fellow—a generous, impetuous, capable 
business-man and writer.’’ 

As he named the deceased’s good qual- 
ities, his voice trembled and a tear stood 
in his eye. He was himself possessed of 
the qualities he ascribed to the departed 
member of the firm, and owned the soft- 
est of hearts besides. 

‘« Yes, yes, he vas a goot fellow—and 
a first-rate musician too,’’ murmured the 
other, fixing his eyes on the paper and 
putting a cigar between his lips. 

Wyman lingered a few minutes longer ; 
but, no further remark testifying to any 
emotion on the reader’s part, he strode 
out, and the compositor, coming down 
the corridor, received the look of con- 
tempt full in his face. 

‘“‘Look at Sigelman,’’ said Wyman, 
with an explanatory shrug and gesture. 
‘“‘Do you know, Murphy breathed his 
last this morning, and I’ve just told him. 
He looked as if I had thrown dust in his 
eyes, for a minute; then, without a sigh 
or tear or word of real feeling any more 
than, if it were a dog or the Emperor of 
China, went to reading. The old croco- 
dile! Murphy harnessed to him all his 
business-life! Just so when Wilson, the 
junior member, died three weeks ago. 
Says he: ‘Vell, you don’t say! Vell, 
vell, and so Wilson’s gone! And so 
young!’’’ The speaker mimicked Sigel- 
man’s manner and pronunciation in a 
way that might have been grotesque, if 
his white face and dim eyes had not lent 
it a tragedy air. 
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“<I don’t know,”’’ returned the com- 
positor, slowly. ‘‘He looks a little dis- 
turbed. Watch his face. His brows 
are contracted more than usual. I think. 
he notices more than he shows. Those 
mask-like faces, you know, and cold 
temperaments—you can’t tell.’’ 

‘« Certainly I did not think of noticing 
whether his brows were contracted more 
than usual, or whether his paper was 
upside-down or not. Perhaps, after all, 
his heart is breaking.’’ ¢ 

“«QOh, well, he looked sorry when he 
was helping to carry out Mr. Wilson. 
He’ll do the same for poor Murphy now. 
Don’t be hard on the old man. You 
can view such things more calmly when 
your head is white, but I believe it strikes 
deeper. I lost a child when I was 
twenty-five, and carried on like insane. 
It seems now a misty dream, and I 
believe I’d forget I ever had the little 
one if its mother didn’t remind me. 
Five years ago, I lost another—a mere 
baby. I was forty-five then, and my 
heart is sore over it yet, though I don’t 
think I shed a tear over its coffin; I had 
to attend to its mother too closely.’’ 

The compositor’s voice was husky, 
and two tears flowed softly down his 
cheeks. ‘The other bowed his head in 
silence, and his ready lip trembled in 
sympathy. He stood still and let the 
compositor pass out alone. 

‘‘A man wants to be by himself when 
he feels that way,’’ he reflected. ‘‘ But 
Sigelman’s a ghoulish old crocodile, for 
all his white head and contracted brow 
—bah!’’ And he cast a lowering glance 
in at the placid figure. 

The city bell struck three. Sigelman 
laid down his paper, shook himself 
slightly, removed his cigar, and, laying 
it carefully on the edge of his desk, 
turned to remark to the typewriter: 

“«Now, Mees Gertrude, eef you will 
give an eye to my desk, and especially 
my precious cigar, while I am gone, I 
will go to lunch.”’ 

He was a handsome and urbane old 
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gentleman, with a pleasant quip for Miss 


Gertrude daily. She replied lightly, 
and, as he went out, pounded away at 
her clacking machine with a gloomy 
brow, for Murphy was a general favorite. 
The compositor entered hastily, and, 
finding Sigelman gone, inquired for him. 
Receiving the desired information, 
together with a contemptuous injunction 
not to touch that precious cigar, he 
cried, astonished : 

‘Out at lunch? Why, he always 
goes on the tick of twelve. Um!”’ 
He shook his head. He could lose a 
darling child and not weep. 

Miss Gertrude tossed her pretty head 
with the sinister remark: ‘‘ Sphinx all 
right.’’ And the compositor stole softly 
out. 

It was five o’clock when Sigelman 
drew down his desk-lid, and, with a 
parting word to the girl, strode along 
the hall, his peculiar gait a little more 
halting than usual. 

The janitor was washing the window, 

preparatory to a decorous appearance of 
mourning. Sigelman spoke pleasantly 
to him, but his eyes were less on the 
man than on his work, as the chamois 
went in and out-of the tall gilt letters of 
the three graceful indented lines: ‘‘ The 
Tewksbury Consolidated Publishing Com- 
pany.’’ Consolidated! with its old 
head and young blood gone forever. 
_ Sigelman boarded a traction-car, and 
felt a distinct accession of grief in that 
he had to stand, holding a strap. The 
public, of course, must be accommo- 
dated ; but, being a heavy man, he was 
opposed to standing. And he did not 
feel well. He had not lunched at his 
- usual time, nor had his usual business- 
chat with Murphy. True, he had missed 
it during Murphy’s illness ; but that only 
lasted a week, and that sort of missing 
was not like this. The car grew stifli:.g, 
as one person after another crowded on 
till passengers stood on the very end of 
the grip and on the lower step. He was 
half-way to Murphy’s pretty suburban 
home, so he got out and walked. 

He detested to go to a house of 
mourning, though he invariably visited 
the home of every employé who died 
or lost anybody -by death. Little he 
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knew how often his self-immolation was 
cursed, for it is the signs of sympathy 
poor humanity craves; and better the 
pale face and dewy eye of the empty- 
handed, than the largess of him whose 
face is cold. But Sigelman had trodden 
his path in life with a serene belief in 
deeds rather than dreams. And _ here 
were only Murphy’s wife and little ones, 
He should—Dick would expect him to 
look after them. Besides, he was prob- 
ably the executor. 

If the car was uncomfortable, the 
sultry street was equally so; and he was 
tired and dusty when he turned from the 
Murphy cottage to wend his way to the 
Runnels’, Murphy’s father - in -law’s, 
where he had died. This news was a 
fresh pang, as a dereliction of his duty 
to his friend. It was so careless, not to 
know that Dick was not lying at home. 
Still, all but old Mr. Runnel were away. 
He could be of plenty service, and was 
executor. With almost soldierly bear- 
ing, he ascended the soft sward and fre- 
quent steps of the sloping path in front 
of the Runnel residence. Less like a 
place of mourning it looked than the 
cottage, with its open disorderly front 
and lawn, as though the hand of affliction 


had staid all effort. All here was trim 
and neat. This looked as though he 
would not be needed, a direct conse- 


quence of his first dereliction. 

Just here, a lady advanced down the 
hall to the open door. She was sub- 
duedly pleasant and the image of Mrs. 
Murphy. He entered and _ inquired 
courteously whether he could be of any 
use—attend to arrangements and—and 
such things. His wife, too—could she 
be of any use? . 

No, she thanked him. They were all 
at home—had hurried home on the first 
alarm—mother and sisters. Mrs. Mur- 
phy had been keeping house for her 
father. There were plenty to look after 
everything. Wouldn’t he come up and 
see Dick? He did not look so well as 
he would later on. No? Well! She 
bowed him out and returned to the 
family, to describe indignantly Sigel- 
man’s perfunctory manner and refusal to 
view the corpse of his life-long friend. 

With face a little blanker, he retraced 
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his steps. One support seemed knocked 
from under him: he was not needed in 
the house of mourning. He was sure 
Dick would not have refused so small 
a— Pshaw! he was morbid. What 
more natural than that his wife’s people 
would be her support in this affliction ? 
Besides, he wis executor; for Dick had 
no opinion of his father-in-law’s abilities. 
And he could be pall-bearer, and he 
could see that all of the numerous busi- 
nesses Dick was interested in should 
properly comport themselves over his 
loss. So he lighted a cigar and trudged 
on. ‘Thought kept pace with every step 
and refused to sit still and ride. 

Thirty years, and twenty of them the 
signs of one kind and another had said 
Tewksbury Consolidated _ Publishing 
Company. And they might go on say- 
ing that forever. Consolidated non- 
sense! No more consolidated than a 
table with two legs was whole. Put two 
new ones on, and the table was repaired ; 
but not the same table, by any means. 
Dick was a good fellow. He had so 
many fine qualities, they crowded thick 
and fast on his mind. Dick was so 
jovial: he could recall hundreds of funny 
things he had said and done, in their long 
connection ; and, as they cropped up, 
one by one, Sigelman smiled again and 
again and finally broke into a suppressed 
titter, silenced at first as unseemly. But 
still the smile would recur, because the 
serio-comic was the main vein in Mur- 
phy’s life: only imagine laughing Dick 
lying stiff and stark and solemn and silent, 
with meekly folded hands. It certainly 
would seem like some huge joke, from 
which he would start with stentorian 
guffaw. Dick had always called him 
Old Sobersides, Ulysses, Nestor, and 
kindred names. And somehow, even 
when thought of Murphy’s. generosity 
recuried, it. always had a comic side to 
it. He remembered how Dick had 
whipped a man within an inch of his 
life for slandering him, and then taken 
him on his staff and watched tenderly 
over his fortunes till the man’s death. 
That was Wilson. 

While Sigelman was smiling, he 
glanced up and met the regard of 
-Wyman and the compositor. They 


saluted, and Wyman ¢oldly4 

But the compositor joined him; 

he would retrace his steps to leave a 
paper at a house, as he was to rid® home. 
He could join Wyman at Rundéls*. Sigel- 
man looked down, shamefaceth=They & 

knew Murphy died at Runnels’. --~ 

Soon they were deep in reminiscences 
of the deceased; or rather Sigelman 
was, for he could do no other than ride 
the train of his thought. He told the 
compositor several serio-comic incidents 
in which Murphy had figured, and they 
both laughed—Sigelman in his mellifluous 
high-bred way. The compositor left the 
paper and parted from him to return to 
the Runnel mansion, with the advice 
that he had better go home and go to bed. 

Sigelman walked on. The laugh had 
left a choking sensation in his throat and © 
a soreness at his heart. He was very 
tired, but an idea struck him: he would 
dine at the club, and, at the meeting 
called that evening, look after Murphy’s 
post-mortem honors. He followed out 
this idea, and, exhausted in mind and 
body, returned home late, gratified at 
the beginning he had made. ‘Two large 
orders for flowers would go to Runnels’ 
in the morning, and resolutions would 
be in the hands of the leading job 
printers, to do up in the handsomest and 
most expensive style, to present to Mrs. 
Murphy. If he did not sleep that night, 
it was because he was busy planning 
more ways of showing respect for the 
dead. It was not such a strange mani- 
festation of grief—only another form of 
the noisy wake and decorous private- 
interment idea. 

His whole conduct for the next three 
days was a jealous grasping after honors 
for the deceased. Every business in 
which Murphy was concerned was drawn 
on for flowers and resolutions, and that 
none of these signs of respect was per- 
functory or cheap was not due to phe- 
nomenal popularity on the part of the 
dead man. In fact, Sigelman made such 
a martinet of himself in these minutiz, 
with the most affable and courtecus mien 
in the world—though sometimes it 
seemed a trifle forced—that impatient 
criticism not seldom took the form: 
‘‘The old man is getting a little off.”’ 
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"He insisted that the paper and the 
building should be put in mourning until 
the chief lay under the sod, and the 
front door locked—a side entrance would 
do. 

Wyman—who was managing editor— 
and the business manager were horrified 
and stoutly refused to listen to such pre- 
tentious schemes of respect. 

‘‘We’re not all dead,’’ said the 
former, sententiously ; and indeed he 
looked quite as far away from the valley 
of the shadow as had Murphy one week 
since. ‘* There are six other members 
of the company. You know Worman 
lost no love on Murphy, and Elders 
always voted on the other side of the 
question.”’ 

‘« Besides,’’ urged the business man- 
ager, ‘‘it would hurt the circulation for 
weeks. Some people won’t have black- 
bordered paper in the house. And as 
for shutting the door, people are like 
sheep: turn ’em away from the way 
they’re used to going, and you can’t be 
sure you'll get them the way you want 
now, nor back to the old way again 
afterward.’’ 

Sigelman yielded. He never bickered 
nor controlled by force: that was why 
Murphy called him Ulysses. The paper 
did not mourn until the day of the 
obsequies, and the front door clanged 
as usual: albeit its pitiful scarf of crape 
made the visiting public pause. 

Meanwhile Sigelman, when he was not 
out canvassing for flowers and resolu- 
tions, telegraphing absent or foreign 
friends and clubs in which Murphy held 
a membership, or discussing his life and 
character with anyone who was familiar 
with the subject, sat smoking and read- 
ing at his desk, while the clang of the 
front door smote his ears and weighted 
his heart. 

“See the old Stoic,’’ sneered Wyman. 
‘‘He wants to make the office do his 
mourning. Why, he wouldn’t even look 
at poor Dick, Miss Runnel said. Sup- 
pose it would have afflicted his sight! 
Made himself chairman of the meeting 
of directors and threatened to freeze out 
Worman because he voted for plain reso- 
lutions and no flowers, then presided 
over the employés’ meeting and repri- 
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manded White and me for hoisting our 
heels—old hypocrite !—and insisted on 
his idea being adopted—a desk of flowers, 
with a paper pad and pencil, and ‘ Our 
Chief’ labeled on the rail. But his 
nibs didn’t give a dollar. Neither did 
he to the newsboys’ tribute, though he 
said: ‘ Dat’s right—you’re good boys,’ 
when the little spokesman said they were 
going to get up a flower inkstand. Oh, 
he makes me sick !”’ 

Late at night, after a toilsome day, 
he found himself affably saluting Miss 
Runnel again. She did not think to ask 
him to view the corpse, but he requested ; 
and she led him up the spiral stair to the 
room where every available support was 
suffocating with flowers—every spot but 
the little brass bed upon which lay Dick 
in his last sleep under a home roof. 

By no means a jovial Dick. He 
rested calmly, as though sleeping, one 
hand on his breast, the other by his 
side; a silk crazy-quilt enveloped him 
from his waist down. He had died of 
typhoid pneumonia; and the best that 
can be said of the disease is, that it is an 
artist who paints death with the hand of 
a lover. 

He had been in life a fairly good- 
looking man, with round dark face, per- 
fectly unlined, red cheeks, blazing brown 
eyes, and dark mustache and hair ; but 
his nose was very long, and he had an 
expression about the brows and mouth- 
lines as though ready to break out into a 
mocking laugh. 

The roundness and the health-glow 
had faded, and so had the sinister curve 
of brow and mouth. The face was saga- 
ciously oblong, softly pallid, with every 
delicate shading of a severely ascetic, 
intellectual type. It was a countenance 
superbly beautiful—disclosing, as it did, . 
a peculiar .magnetism and loftiness of 
character which sometimes in fateful 
moments came to the surface in his life- 
work. Soaman may have a substratum 
of character wholly at variance with the 
superficial qualities which, abnormally 
developed or adventitiously grafted, seem 
to have been the making or the marring 
of his fortune. Hard to tell whether it 
is the man himself, or a mere usurping 
proxy, whom we toast at the banqueting- 
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board or kick out of our way into the 
gutter. How many men, in the active 
score or more of years after twenty, are 
not. the dreamful artists or heroic soldiers, 
the powerful financiers or world-renowned 
inventors, the loving husbands or self- 
sacrificing sons that they longed and 
meant to be, but some other meaner, 
undreamed-of, misfit, opportunity-made 
creature? More than half of civilized 
mankind! The man who coldly refuses 
to extend a brother’s paper, and entails 
the wide-spread horrors of a panic on 
the business world, has, from his fairy- 
story days, cherished a sickening longing 
for the poet’s life and lay; and the 
singer, somewhere, who has got his lyre, 
greedily counts the coin each song 
brings in. 

Perhaps such thoughts took shape in 
Sigelman’s mind, as he courteously fol- 
lowed his conductress about the room, 
to view the offerings which had been— 
quite unknown to her—mainly gathered 
by his exertions. His own offering—a 
small fortune in loose orchids, standing 
in a tall wand-like crystal vase—was 
within reach of the waxen nerveless hand 
Finally she paused inquir- 


of the sleeper. 
ingly, and he turned, with a gratified 
remark at the display, and followed her 


out, not noting the curl of her lip. At 
the head of the stairs, she missed him 
and stole back to the door. 

The old partner stood by the bed, his 
gaze steadfastly fixed on the face of the 
dead, as though fascinated by the reve- 
lation of the inner man. She went back 
to the banister and leaned down her 
head to let the pleased tears drop; she 
too demanded a meed of visible sympa- 
thy to her loved dead. 

He bade her a pleasant good-bye and 
went. His heart was full of that serene 
and beautiful face—the mirror of the 
elevated, unsordid, unlived life; but 
seldom had he known that Dick. Per- 
haps he too had in him an unknown life. 

He went to his pillow, toil-worn and 
thought-worn, but not to sleep. The 
face filled his mind, captured his fancy, 
keyed his nerves. Waking dreams of 
the dead trooped through the long hours 
of night—now no longer the serio-comic 
side of his character. Trivial things 


could not consort with such a face. 
The laurels of the soldier, the reformer, 
the philanthropist, gleamed in turns from 
that marble brow. How much of great 
and good had cast brief lights across that 
busy sordid life! He had never dreamed 
Dick might have been such a hero, yet 
that was the ideal face of a hero—pallid, 
grand—on the pillow on the little. brass 
bedstead. 

He rose and walked, but it disturbed 
his wife ; and he went to the library and 
walked till morning, and Murphy kept 
him company. 

He had eaten nothing for two days, 
and, when he refused to sit at the break- 
fast-table, his wife peevishly wished that 
Murphy were buried, for then he would 
eat and sleep. He went to the office, 
ordering more flowers on the way, and 
presided over more meetings, and read 
and smoked, and spoke pleasantly to 
Miss Gertrude. But the face was always 
before his eyes, and the newly revealed 
character always surging through his 
mind. At closing hours, it drew him 
out to Runnels’ again; he yearned for 


‘another look at the beautiful unknown 


side of his friend’s character. They 
spoke to him. He did not know what 
they said, but answered affably in words 
that made them glance askance at each 
other. 

It was the day of the funeral; and, 
having ordered a fresh supply of flow- 
ers, he busied himself about the office, 
attending to a hundred things that 
had atready been done. ‘They had 
yielded to his whims: placed a life-size 
bust crayon of Murphy, draped, in the 
window—which Wyman, who was a 
society man, sneered at as plebeian— 
locked the front door till noon, when 
the funeral would be over, and bordered 
the first page of the paper in wide black 
lines; while notices, paragraphs, eulo- 
gies, and lives of Murphy filled every 
available space. Even the funny man 
had conjured up a neat sonnet on ‘‘ Our 
Chief.’’ All this was like the very wine 
of grief to Sigelman, and he thanked 
them all, with a pleasant face and thick 
voice, as though they had conferred a 
personal favor on him. 

The hall and the chamber of death 
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were deadly with perfume and crowded 


with silent respectful faces. Sigelman 
stood at the foot of the spiral stair and 
watched these faces as they seemed to 
float in a humid lambent haze before 
him—only faces, detached, and mellowed 
by pity—and tried to discern a glimmer 
of that other self in each: the while the 
pastor, at the head of the stairs, voiced 
the conventional ideas in the conven- 
tional way. 
_ Suddenly the voice ceased, the faces 
and lights fluttered and disappeared, only 
to appear again—exultant, bright—as the 
beautiful words of the hymn “Lead, 
Kindly Light,’’ in tremulous boyish 
treble, seemed to fill the luminous spaces, 
almost like emanations from those trans- 
figured faces. It was followed by a 
penetrating half-whispered chant of 
“‘Oh, Paradise !’’—an arrangement of 
the dead choir-master’s own ; and some- 
thing in it banished the faces and 
brought his lucid glance to the row of 
little white-robed boys, with crossed 
hands and uplifted faces, standing along 
the steps like a succession of little sorrow- 
ful angels. A butterfly fluttered in at 
the oriole window by the pastor’s head, 
-and downstairs past the singers’ faces. 
A joyous surprise glanced like a sun- 
beam across the little sorrowful faces, 
then left them decorously sad again. 
And Sigelman smiled at their innocent 
deception. 

He had not noticed the funeral: 
remembered nothing of it to tell his 
wife, except the faces, the choir-boys and 
butterfly, and the hymns; yet that night 
he lived it over in every minute detail, 
even to Mrs. Murphy’s stepping on the 
front of her dress and all but falling into 
the grave, until he was glad to rise and 
steal off to town. He would not talk 
any more about the funeral—it was over: 
nor Murphy—he was finally gone; lest 
they should say he was motbid or hypo- 
critical. But how could a man be 
pleasant and business-like as usual, when 
every caller seemed in a scheme to ask 
for Murphy—surely it was published 
widely enough that he was dead; and 
his face was always there, mutely plead- 
ing to be spoken for, mutely mourning 
that all things were just as before. 
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He could stand it no longer. He 
called on Worman, to see about changing 
the firm name from Consolidated Tewks- 
bury Publishing Company to Tewksbury 
Publishing Company ; then on the sex- 
ton, to see if the grave was properly 
arranged ; then on Murphy’s lawyer, to 
chat over his will. Worman bitterly 
opposed the change—he knew it had 
been a pet idea of Murphy’s to drop the 
redundant word ; the grave was not set- 
tled yet, and couldn’t be fixed—it was a 
pile of broken clay like a filled-in ditch ; 
and Murphy had left no will, and Mr. 
Runnel was already preparing to take out 
papers as executor. 

‘« Here,’’ said his wife, sharply, as he 
came in at bedtime, sunken-eyed and 
shrunk together: ‘‘drink this. You 
must sleep to-night. Your friend is 
buried, and I want no more nonsense of 
starvation and insomnia. I should like 
to know what right your friend has to 
make your wife a widow.”’ 

He drank the potion and went to bed, 
lying quiet lest his wife should scold him 
or he should disturb her. And she slept 
soundly, ignorant of the fantastic imagery 
that crowded around her pillow. 

Murphy was there: not as a jovial 
living presence—not as a serene spirit 
face ; but as a subtle indefinable some- 
thing—Murphy as he was now! in every 
conceivable state that religion, philoso- 
phy, or fancy has set forth. He could 
no longer picture him; he was only a 
blood-chilling, brow-binding impression. 
Murphy living was a comfortable fact ; 


the serene face was a revelation; this 


Murphy dead—this impression—was a 
mystery. 

‘¢You have not slept, and shall not go 
out to-day,’’ said his wife, noting his 
white worn face in the morning. She 
sent for the doctor ; and, when he came, 
Sigelman was nowhere to be found. The 
doctor went straight to his office. He 
was smoking and holding up a paper, in 
Murphy’s dim deserted sanctum, by a 
window that overlooked a melancholy, 
empty, high-walled yard. 

‘« Just you go home,”’’ said the doctor, 
testily. ‘‘Go this minute. Drink the 
bouillon your wife has prepared, take 
the medicine, and go to bed.”’ 
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The doctor expected his usual ready 
compliance or refusal. Instead, Sigel- 
man screwed around, with a ghost of his 
old smile, and said : 

‘*Do you know, I pelieve my heart 
ees affected.’’ He described the symp- 
toms; told how horribly heavy and big 
it felt—how sore ; how stiff and dry his 
throat; how dim with unshed tears his 
eyes. 

‘‘Lord bless you, cry,’’ aspirated the 
doctor. ‘‘ Nobody but good men cry. 
It’s an honor and a relief. I cried like 
old Sam Hill, when my old governor 
died.’’ 

‘*But this was not my kin, but my 
friend,’’ was the simple reply. ‘One 
is only related to the body, the other to 
the soul.’’ He spoke deliberately and 
correctly when very earnest. ‘‘ Besides, 
I don’t want to. It’s not like that. 
I feel as though I could—’’ He 
motioned as if taking out his heart and 
laying it on the desk. 

The doctor shuddered. and shrugged 
his shoulders, and sent him home to be 
put to bed and tead and read to till he 
fell asleep. His wife moved around the 


darkened room like a spectre, till he 


laughed. She went to get some chloral, 
and, when she returned, he was up and 
dressed, greeting her with: 

‘* Never mint—I’m not seeck, and it’s 
ridiculous to lie here; now, would you, 
with your heart so big and sore? I'll 
go out and be busy and get better. 
Don’t you worry. I must stir, dear 
girl.’’ He was out of the house before 
she could remonstrate. 

He shut himself in Murphy’s office 
and began to write, answering the merry 
jokes of those who passed through—for 
it was a short way back to the editorial 
rooms—with an affable assurance that 
he was working. ‘Things were in their 
usual routine, and everybody was work- 
ing ; for the chief had been dead a week, 
and it would not do to mourn to the 
extent of depressing work or business. 
So he was smoking and ‘ working”’ 
when the six bell struck and everybody 
straggled out, and the series of tiny 
offices was deserted and lightless. 

It was nine o’clock. The front of 
the tall building was shrouded in dark- 
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ness, save for a small spot of light far 
back from the counter: where the busi- 
ness manager bent over his desk, with 
his back to the street. 

A noise at the counter startled him. 
He was a young man, nervous from over- 
work ; and, not without hesitation, he 
closed his ledger and approached his 
visitors. 

‘*It is Mrs. Sigelman and Dr. Shaw,’’ 
said a voice from the darkness. ‘‘ Her 
husband has not been home since eight 
this morning, and, as he is far from well, 
she is worried about him.’’ 

«« Oh, I’m sure he’s all right,”’ was the 
relieved reply. ‘‘He was here and 
worked—wrote all day. I don’t know 
when he left. Perhaps the janitor can 
tell.”’ 

The janitor, who was lounging out. 
front, smoking, explained that he had 
entered Mr. Murphy’s room to clean at 
six, and been told by Mr. Sigelman that 
he need not wait, as he did not know 
when he should be done writing. He 
was pleasant as usual, but looked very 
tired, and, though so warm as to remove 
his coat, complained of a sore throat 
and tied his handkerchief about it. The 
janitor had not seen him since. 

‘< Perhaps he’s fallen asleep; he was 
exhausted,’’ said the doctor, motioning 
quickly for the business manager to 
detain Mrs. Sigelman. ‘I'll go back 
and see,’’ and he followed the janitor, 
leaving the business manager urging the 
lady into a chair. 

An electric light hung so low over the 
desk that the figure, drooped forward— 
cheek on palm, and elbow on a blotting- 
pad—quite obscured it. The janitor 
reached him first ahd started back, with 
gray look, pointing toward the swollen 
purple face—doubly ghastly in the full 
light of the drop—and the handkerchief 
knotted and drawn tightly about his neck 
till the white numb flesh overhung its 
folds. 

The doctor staggered, and a long wail- 
ing shriek burst as if from his parted 
lips, and died away in a husky moan, 
as the heart-broken widow threw herself 
on her knees and hid her face against the 
lifeless arm. 

The desk was scattered with papers, 
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some neatly enveloped and diretted ; 
and an open letter addressed to his wife 
‘lay under his pen, as though he had 
tightened the fatal knot in sudden des- 
peration. 

The letter was in his usual large firm 
hand—a little wavering toward the last, 
as if there had been painful pauses 
between the words. 

In a few moments,-the doctor softly 
read the last message to the wife, while 
the janitor, awe-struck, crept silently out 
of.the room. 

The letter ran thus: 

‘¢ Dear Wire: I am sound in mind, 
save when the face and voice come 
crowding on me. They come oftener, 
and stay longer hourly. I do not see 
him as at first. I simply feel him near— 
not as in accord with me, but drawing 
me to him. Oh, as a man struck down 

in his prime misses health, I miss him ; 
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AY, Bill, let’s you and I go back 
To childhood’s days again ; 
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but with less hope. I have lost part of 
myself—my complement. 

‘* Too late I realized how little I knew 
him—almost as little as I knew myself; - 
and what ignorance that was I under- 
stand as I contemplate this thing I mean 
to do! 

‘*T ask, where now is the calm and 
lofty spirit that shone from that marble 
face? My heart burns to know. 

‘*T will know—aye, and I shall know 
very soon ! 

‘*T dreamed last night, dear girl—I 
must tell you that dream.’’ 

The page ceased with the playful 
epithet he often applied to her, written 
after a long scrawling dash, as though 
the time were short—too short for aught 
but one loving word, half benediction, 
half farewell. The dream that had 
called him hence went unrecorded to 
the end. 


Let us forget the grown-up years, 
And all their woes and pain. 

Let’s hang our stockings up once more, 
As mother. taught us to, 

And, with the thought of her sweet face, 
Forget that we feel blue. 

Let’s us believe in Santa Claus, 
Though-years have taught us, Bill, 

There ain’t no such a one as he, 
With gifts our socks to fill. 

Still let us make the best of life 
And bless this Christmastide, 

And give our praise to Him whose birth 
Meant life to us—who died 

To save our souls from deadly sin, 
And make our scarlet white. 

Ah, Bill, life’s full of sweetness yet, 
This dear old Christmas night ! 
And when we find with morning’s light 
Our socks are empty still, 

Why, somehow we have had a gift 
Of God’s great love—eh, Bill ? 





Lotta L. Garber. 


THE WRECK. 


H, the wind went out to sea last night, 
The wind went out to sea! 
The moon hid under a cloud from sight, 
And the billows rose with their fangs 
of white, 
To do what its will might be. 


They seized a ship that was homeward 
bound, 
And they snapped her mast in twain, 
And they swept her decks, till the blackness 
round 
Was thick with the souls of sailors drowned, 
And loud with their cries of pain. 
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The wind blew in to the land at morn 
And ruffled the rose’s pride, 
And kissed the face of the babe new- 
born, 
And toyed with the silk of the tasseled 
corn, 
And the curls of the captain’s bride. 


But it left him out on the dreary deep 
On a drifting spar, ah me! 
And he called her name as he sank to 
sleep 
In the coral caves—oh, the angels weep 
When the wind goes out to sea! 


Minna Irving. 
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‘‘ Victoria Regina’’ has been 
inscribed on English coins, and 
the owner of that proud title has worn 
the crown. For not many years less 
than fifty, Alfred Tennyson has borne 


‘OR more than half a century, 


TENNYSON. 


on his brows the laurel wreath placed 
there by royal command when the bard of 
Rydal Mount had passed into the eternal 
silence. Victoria still reigns ; the reign 
of the poet laureate is ended. No, not 
ended! With the matchless grace of 
death upon his uncrowned brow, he still 
speaks to us in a thousand voices, by the 
children of his brain which he has left to 
us and to all English-speaking people— 
an unfailing heritage, a fadeless dower. 

In the hush that has fallen on his lips 
so that they shall call to us no more, we 
are glad to hear, though we all know it, 
the brief story of his life. It is soon 
told. Alfred Tennyson—Baron Tenny- 
son d’Eyncourt—was born at Somerby, 
in Lincolnshire, England, in the year 
1809. His father was a clergyman dis- 
tinguished neither by intellectual attain- 
ments nor literary tastes. The children, 
however, showed some tendency toward 
literature, for writing tales and verses 
was a favorite amusement at the rectory ; 
and, when Alfred was only seventeen, he 
and his brother Charles published a little 
book of poems, their joint production, 
but giving little promise of future grcat- 
ness. The influence of his early sur- 
roundings left with the poet, as with 
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George Eliot and so many others, an 
impression which remained with him till 
the end of his life. The low-lying 
marshy landscape of Lincolnshire, with 
its rows of willows bordering the streams 
‘and its old moated manor - houses, is 
vividly pictured in many of his poems, 
particularly in ‘* Mariana.”’ 

After receiving a careful preparation 
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volume of poems in 1830, he still con- 
tinued to shrink from general society, 
and became almost a recluse. The 
appearance in 1832 of his second volume 
of poems, containing such gems as 
‘‘A Miller’s Daughter,’’ “‘A Dream of 
Fair Women,’’ and ‘“‘ The Lotos-Eaters,’’ 
gave him an established place in the 
world of poetry. 
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from his father, Alfred went to Trinity 
College, Cambridge, where in 1829 he 
won the Chancellor’s medal for English 
poetry, by a poem in blank verse— 
«‘Timbuctoo.’’ On taking his degree, 
he went to London, living there a life of 
comparative seclusion for many years. 
Even after the publication of his first 
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In 1833 occurred an event which 
deprived Tennyson of a life-long friend- 
ship, but enriched English literature by 
the finest elegiac effort in the language ; 
that event was the death of Arthur Henry 
Hallam, ‘‘ the comrade of his choice,’’ 
his sister’s betrothed. For years after 
the loss of his friend, the bereaved poet 
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uttered no word to the listening ear of 
the public, until in 1847 ‘‘ The Princess’’ 
was given to the world. In 1850, this 
long silence of love and sorrow and 
doubt voiced itself at last in the exquisite 
lines of ‘‘In Memoriam.” In this 
utterance of genius, we find not merely 
the highest level of art, but the deepest 
outcry of human suffering as well. It 
belongs peculiarly to the nineteenth 
century ; for, as a prominent critic says, 
in writing of it a few years back: ‘‘ The 
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who did not agree with its conclusions, 
The dainty and tender lyrics with which 
it is gemmed, such as ‘The Bugle 
Song’’ and ‘“‘ Home They Brought Her 
Warrior Dead,’’ would alone suffice as 
an ‘excuse for its being.’? They of 
themselves would give ‘‘The Medley ”’ 
a permanent place in our literature ; for, 
as a writer of lyrical poetry, Tennyson 
was pre-eminently successful—his verses 
are in truth worthy to be called musical. 

In 1850, on the death of Wordsworth, 
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solemn verse confronts problems which, 
mournful and ghostly, yet with some far- 
away light in their eyes, look us men of 
this generation in the face, visiting us 
with dread misgivings or pathetic hope. 
From the confusion, from the agony, 
from the battle, faith emerges, aged, 
maimed, and scarred, yet triumphing and 
serene.’’ The subject of ‘The Prin- 
cess,’’ the much-mooted ‘‘ woman quest- 
ion,’’ gave an added interest to its 
intrinsic merit as a poem, and it has 
been read and admired even by those 


Tennyson became poet laureate; and, 
that same year, he married Miss Fannie 
Sellwood, after which he removed to the 
Isle of Wight. In his official capacity, 
he wrote many poems appropriate to 
special occasions or commemorative of 
important events in the history of roy- 
alty, from his ‘*Ode to the Duke of 
Wellington,’’ written soon after his 
accession to the post, down to his verses 
upon the death of the late Duke of 
Clarence ; but none of them rank among 
his best or most enduring work. 
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Farringford, the home in the Isle of 
Wight which the poet made for himself 
and his wife, was a charming residence ; 
but the fame of the author of ‘In 
Memoriam ’’ drew too many sight-seers 
there for a man of Tennyson’s tastes, 
and his fondness for retirement led him 
after some years to build a place in 
Surrey. Here, at Aldworth, near Hasle- 
mere, he spent with his wife and two 
sons the remainder of his days. The 
house, a fine mansion of the modern 
Gothic style, is concealed from view by 
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the trees and shrubbery surrounding it, 
so that he was able there to preserve that 
privacy so dear to the heart of every 
Englishman, and especially so to that of 
the great English poet. 

An American, who was introduced to 
Tennyson, gives.a most apt description 
of his personal appearance: ‘‘ What did 
he look like, you ask?- He looked— 
well, he looked like a_ dilapidated 
Jupiter.’’ Though he avoided meeting 
people as much as possible, he was some- 
times seen by strangers, in his saunter- 
ings about Farringford; and he must 
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have presented a striking and pictur- 
esque figure, particularly when standing, 
as we can see in imagination the author 
of ‘‘ Break, break, break,’’ looking down 
.at the sea ‘‘ crawling below’’ «the foot 
of the crags’? on whose ‘‘cold gray 
stones’’ he stood. He always wore the 
soft slouch hat and long cloak which we 
see in the picture, certainly an un-Eng- 
lish but individualizing costume which 
made him noticeable anywhere, in his 
island home or on the crowded thorough- 
fares of London. 


A PEACEFUL SCENE, 


His next long poems were ‘‘ Maud ”’ 
and the ‘‘Idyls of the King’’; and, 
though the first was something of a dis- 
appointment to the public, many critics 
think the latter the acme of his poetical 
triumphs. If we look on them simply 
as pretty romances, the ‘‘Idyls’’ lose 
much of their value, though they still 
retain the charm which belongs to those 
far-off, fascinating, half-mythical days of 
chivalry and mysticism. Hf, however, 
we consider the subject a grave spiritual 
parable, and: see many varying types 
clustering around the one central type, 
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the figure of Arthur, they will be found 
to possess a new meaning apart from 
their beauty of expression or the real 
human feelings they undoubtedly 
embody. ‘The ‘Idyls’’ bring out with 
great prominence Tennyson’s idea of 
art. On this subject, he held no doubt- 
ful opinion. He had no sympathy with 
the pagan sensual school, but believed 
with Lowell that ‘‘ genius was shown as 
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about us. Nowhere is this creed of 
Tennyson’s more clearly revealed than 
in the stories of Lancelot and Guinevere, 
Enid and Geraint, Merlin and Vivien. 
‘*Enoch Arden’’ appeared next, and 
soon afterward he turned his attention 
to dramatic poetry, writing ‘‘ Queen 
Mary,’’ ‘‘ Harold,’’ ‘‘ The Cup,’’ ‘‘ The 
Falcon,:’ ‘The Promise of May,’’ and 
finally ‘‘ The Foresters,’’ brought out so 
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much in selecting as in treating a sub- 
ject.’ He would have considered it an 
insult to be told that it was no matter 
what he said, the thing was how he said 
it. The human heart longs for some- 
thing higher and nobler than the 
commonplaces of every-day life, and it 
is the province of the poet to gratify this 
instinct—to touch with the magic of his 
idealizing touch the world that lies all 


recently by the Daly company. They 
all show the touch of the master-hand, 
but it will probably be less on them than 
on his other work that his fame as a great 
poet will depend. 

Tennyson’s acceptance of a peerage at 
the hands of Queen Victoria has been 
the subject of much unfavorable comment 
and criticism on this side of the Atlan- 
tic; but, after all, we can hardly expect 
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- an Englishman to look at things through 
the same eyes as an American. As 
Henry James would say, we must take 
into consideration ‘‘ the point of view.’’ 
It is a little hard on genius to forbid its 
receiving any tangible reward, and ask it 
to be content with present praise and 
future fame: the first a very unsubstantial 
thing, the last an uncertain and -never- 
to-be-depended-on promise. In spite of 
his assertion in ‘‘ Lady Clara Vere de 
Vere,’’ the poet probably shared in the 
English weakness for <‘ Norman blood,” 
and the bestowal of the title on him gave 
him the opportunity to resume the ances- 
tral name of d’Eyncourt. At any rate, 
we think that the peerage was honored, 
not the poet. 

The infinite variety of subject and 
perfect felicity of expression which char- 
acterize the many minor poems Tennyson 
has written have done more than any- 
thing else to give him his hold on the 
popular sympathy. Nowhere is this 
skillful workmanship which shows art 
only by concealing, not obtruding it, 
exhibited more happily than in that 
quaintly fanciful conceit, ‘¢ The Lady of 
Shalott.’’ We can almost see her, in 
her mirror, ‘‘ looking down at Camelot,’’ 
so clearly is she painted in the poet’s 
vision. The world of romantic legend 
so dear to the student of Arthur and his 
Knights of the Round Table, and the 
fen-country where the rivers ran, ‘‘ the 
margin, willow-veiled,’’ his childhood’s 
home, invest with elusive’ yet matchless 
beauty the tale of the ‘‘ Lady of Shalott’’ 
and her magic mirror. 

All through Tennyson’s poetry, the 
loveliness of the English landscape is 
interwoven. The silver-ribboned 
streams, the trees, thick-leaved and lux- 
uriant in their matchless green, barge 
and homestead and cattle browsing, just 
as we may see them any summer morning 
from a railway carriage, all these are seen 
by the poet’s eye and depicted by the 
artist’s hand. The spiritual and ideal- 
izing influence is there too, and, when 
we linger over his pages and read that 
pearl of Arthurian myth and Old World 
mysticism, ‘‘ Sir Galahad,’’ we can per- 
ceive another subtle secret of his power. 
He might write of himself as he did of 
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his hero, the searcher after ‘‘ The Holy 
Grail’’: 


«« My strength is as the strength of ten, 
Because my heart is pure.” 


The spirit of purity breathes through 
all he wrote ; and, though he may have 
sometimes lost thereby in passion and 
virility, he has gained in ‘‘ sweetness and 
light.””’ He stands between the two 
opposite poles of Browning and Swin- 
burne, and for that very reason his influ- 
ence may overshadow both. At any 
rate, in a long and strenuous era, marked 
by the going and coming of a succession 
of intellectual giants, he has still held 
his place, ‘‘ secure and sensitive.’’ And 
surely we may say of him: 


‘“‘ Beyond this cheat of time, 
Here where you died, you live.” 


‘Crossing the Bar’’ and ‘‘ The Silent 
Voices’’ were the last work of Tenny- 
son’s pen. He wrote the latter poem 
just ten days before his death; and on 
the 6th of October, 1892, his long life 
ended peacefully, as such an existence 
might end. 

Singularly simple and impressive has 
been everything connected with the last 
rites and ceremonies of the dead poet. 
Among the most beautiful and touching 
features of the funeral ceremonies in the 
grand old pile dedicated to England’s 
great ones, was the singing by the choir 
of Lord Tennyson’s last two poems, 
which have been set to music: ‘‘ Cross- 
ing the Bar’’ by Frederick Bridge, the 
organist of Westminster Abbey, and 
‘¢The Silent Voices’? by Lady Tenny- 
son. The congregation, comprising an 
immense number of men prominent in 
the various walks of life—art, literature, 
science—eminent peers, clergymen, and 
members of the dramatic profession, was 
deeply moved, many of them even to 
tears. 

In the Poets’ Corner of Westminster 
Abbey, close to his compeer, Browning, 
they laid the last remains of Alfred Ten- 
nyson. ‘The place is worthy of him, and 
he is worthy of the place. And there let 
us leave him, confident that, ‘‘ years after 
and years after,’’ he will ‘‘keep his 
heirdom still.’’ 

Charles Addison Mayhew. 
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VICTOR EMANUEL. 


T was on a bright day in August that 

] she first appeared along the road to 

Osceola, a fair vision in velvet. 

A spirited young animal, proud as a 

princess, bore her over the dusty high- 
way. 

Victor Emanuel saw her from _ his 
shoe-shop, a little old weather-beaten 
shanty perched in the corner of the cross- 
roads. 

She hesitated as to which of the roads 
that ran zigzag between the mossy fences 
she was to take. ‘Then she spied the 
eager brown eyes that were watching her 
from the small window. 

She drew Dolly Ann up to the step, 
with manifest reluctance on the part of 
the mare, and, tapping on the door with 
her whip-handle, she smiled into the 
dingy little room as if sunshine had 
entered a cave. 

Yes, he could tell her which was the 
road to Bethel. It was the one leading 
around. the tobacco-fields, away through 
the tall woods. 

She wished to go by the other road— 
the one to Osceola, where the post-office 
was ; and Dolly Ann pranced away with 
her, and Victor Emanuel returned to his 
bench. 

Victor Emanuel Hugo Gilbraith felt 
sure he had never set eyes on any creature 
so lovely. He could think of nothing but 
the way she looked in the brilliant sun- 
shine, with the yellow feather in her cap 
shining like a star in a crown, and the 
graceful soft folds of her habit catching 
and holding the light in prismatic rays. 

He went to the door again and watched 
her canter up Shearer’s hill until she was 
lost in the shadow of the willows in the 
swamp-field. He made up his mind to 
go and see her. 

Fortunately there was no caste on the 
river; perhaps because the few aristo- 
cratic families had no daughters, and 
their princely boys could go where they 
pleased. 

Miss Agnes had come to visit at the 
house of her uncle, the doctor, and 
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Victor Emanuel had been a sporting 
companion of her Cousin Dick’s. 

He certainly would ‘‘ spruce up now”’ 
and go to the doctor’s. He did. He 
dressed himself in his shiny Sunday suit 
and rode over several times during the 
following week. He was not a bad- 
looking fellow on his fleet young horse, 
** Morgan.’’ 

Dick indulgently permitted him to row 
the wee pirogue down the river in the 
moonlight evenings, when Agnes took 
her guitar along and strummed it to 
languishing songs. Dick, of course, 
accompanied them on such occasions. 


“May you never, having one love only, 
Lose that only love,” 


she sang to him once, when the waters 
carried her sweet voice far into the dim 
night as well as far into his fiery soul. 

A few days later, while he diligently 
stitched on a neighbor’s boots, he was 
interrupted, because he saw Miss Agnes 
and Dick stop before his shop. 

Hastily did he rip off his leather apron 
and knock some old shoes from a chair 
near. As hastily did he peer into the 
three-by-five mirror that hung on his 
wall, and perceived that his face was 
decidedly greasy. Then he stepped to 
the door, grinning with pleasure. 

‘‘Oh, we wish to see the potter’s 
shop,’’ said Miss Agnes, as she beamed 
her glorious eyes up at him from the 
door-step. ; 

The potter’s shop! That was where 
his withered old father worked ; it stood 
in the lane back of his own shoe-shop. 

The potter’s business was what Victor 
Emanuel had been brought up to, but 
what he had deserted for shoe-leather. 

That anyone should ride two miles 
only to see a potter’s shop was more than 
he could understand. He consoled him- 
self by the insane notion that the ride 
had been undertaken partly to see him. 

He led the way up the grassy lane to 
his home. It was a quaint squat little 
building ; and a quaint squat little woman 
























-met them in the latticed porch. © With 
elaborate thanks for thus honoring her, 
Victor Emanuel’s mother made Miss 
Agnes welcome. 

The young lady, by this time tired of 
the quiet country, invited the homage 
of the humble mother and son, and it 
must be confessed she relished it. She 
saw that Victor was ashamed of his 
home; and she gave him a challenge 
from every glance of her blue eyes, and 
her heart quickened when she encountered 
his eyes, but only because she foresaw 
amusement for which she was quite ready. 

The home contained an old-fashioned 
wind-broken melodeon which had enliv- 
ened his grandmother’s youthful days. 
Agnes extracted a few tinkling chords 
from the instrument, and sang more of 
her thrilling songs for him. 


“Here, take my heart, 
*Twill be safe in thy keeping; 
What need I care, 
So my heart is with thee ?” 


she warbled. 

Victor Emanuel felt as if riding on 
clouds in a wind chariot, but as if a 
cord stretched from his heart-wires and 
dragged him back to earth—as if every 
stringed emotion of his soul were being 
twanged on by a woman’s fingers. 

At length, he strode by her side down 
to the little pottery-shop. Her fair 
flower-face glinted before his eyes like 
the scintillations from a rare and beauti- 
ful pearl. 

The perfume which floated faintly 
forth from her dress and hair intoxicated 
and bewildered him. The hand that 
touched his own horny leather-scented 
palm, when he helped her across the 
little brook, forced him to put an iron 
restraint on himself in order poorly to 
hide his emotion. 

Agnes read him with bland amuse- 
ment. Many men had loved her for a 
while, but no one had gone so mad thus 
early. She was a little afraid of him, 
too. There was the strength of Hercules 
in ‘his massive young frame, and he 
would have the love of Leander in his 
heart. 

They stood together in the mud- 
daubed factory. Old Gilbraith, sleeves 
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rolled high up on hairy arms, apron 
about a fat waist, smiled on them above 
his gray beard and invited their atten- 
tion to his wares. Stone crocks were 
piled on every side. Little crocks and 
great crocks ; crocks wide-mouthed, and 
crocks long and narrow. Crooked 
crocks, broken crocks, glazed crocks, 
and crocks unbaked. Pots made for 
flowers, for honey, and for jams—of all 
sizes, shapes, and colors. Rows on rows 
of them, stack on stack. ‘There were 
stone vases for gardens, and stone urns 
for graves, in rude crank-sided patterns, 
reminding one of the churn-riddle of 


“ Big at bottom, 
Small at top; 
Something in the middle 
Goes flippity-flop.” 


Old Gilbraith took a wet piece of 
potter’s clay, placed it on the wheel, 
and, turning the lathe with his foot, 
fashioned a small vase for Miss Agnes. 

She showed him how to shape it like 
the Etruscan vases she had seen in the 
art-shops, and said she would paint it 
when partly baked, if Victor Emanuel 
would bring it over to her. 

The old man proudly showed her into 
his newly fired oven, though he ran the 
risk of cracking all of his crocks by 
opening it. 

And, after a while, she went back to 
the road and returned to her uncle’s 
home, leaving Victor Emanuel’s parents 
under the spell of her charms. 

The next time she saw Victor, she 
was seated on the wooden stile, with her 
knees clasped by her plump arms, and 
her eyes dreamily watching the wild 
ducks careening above the island trees. 
The wind, a sun-gold breath, came up 
the river and cooled her cheeks. Victor 
Emanuel also came, and seated himself 
on the step at her feet. 

He was not very interesting in conver- 
sation, but he amused her.. She allowed 
him to look, to talk, and she smiled at 
him indulgently and roused her dreamy 
self to reply occasionally. 

Dick found them seated there, and 
was displeased at Victor Emanuel’s 
audacity. 

‘IT only kem over ter git yer holpe, 





Dick, in killin’ a big hock over here on 

the knob, ’at hes bin stealin’ my chick- 

ins,’’ Victor Emanuel explained, as he 
started up rather shamefacedly. 

** Well, I reckon I can go,” 

replied. 

‘* How far is it?’’ asked Agnes. 

‘*Ondly a leetle ways up thet air 
knob,’’ Victor Emanuel said. 

‘*Do you know it’s there?’’ asked 

Dick. 

““Yes, I seen him fly right there 
amongst them pines. These is dog-days, 
you know, an’ he kain’t see to fly away. 
They’s allers blin’ in dog-days. I hearn 
him whistle this now.”’ 

‘*QOh, let me go with you!’’ pleaded 
Miss Agnes. ‘Do let me go, Dick !’’ 

** You couldn’t climb up there,’’ pro- 
tested her cousin. 

“*Oh, I could! Just try me.”’ 

Dick was a little in love with her him- 
self, and he consented. 

They crossed the river in the pirogue, 

_ Victor Emanuel standing up while he 
poled it over. Then they walked a short 
distance along the road, and began to 
climb the steep pine-bristling knob. 

It was a very tiresome ascent: they 
could only go a few steps at a time. 
Over some high rocks, Agnes had to 
allow the boys to pull her bodily upward. 
After a while, Victor Emanuel retained 
her hand in his strong grasp, and she 
found that she could not get on without 
this support. 

She sat on the brown bank at the top, 
and looked out at the melting blue dis- 
tance—the far roll of dim knobs, the 
glint of grain-fields, the winding shining 
river—while the boys searched for the 
hawk’s nest. 

She looked down into tree-tops of 
enormous height; she heard the lazy 
tinkle of cow-bells on the far hills. At 
last, she had a shot from Dick’s air-gun 
at the hawk—a great, hook-nosed, rufous- 
winged, shut-eyed creature, hustling there 
on the ragged pine-tree below her. 

She had to take a hand of each boy 
and descend inarun. How swiftly and 
easily they swung her along between them ! 
The river breezes, redolent with violets 
from the island banks, rushed up into 

their flushed faces, Agnes’s loose hair 
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tangled before Victor’s eyes. The pair | 
leaped with one heart-beat, it seemed, 
past Dick, whose coat caught on a brier- 
bush ; past rough scraggy tree-boles, past 
rocks and trenches and rearing walls. 
They stoo@ panting in the roadway, 


and he would not release her hand. She 
did not have the breath to command 
him, and at last the ludicrous greed with 
which he clung to her cramping hand 
made her laugh. He griped her more 
fiercely, and leaned his yellow face till it 
almost touched her own. 

She believed he meant to kiss her. 
Like an avalanche over green meadows, 
her scorn swept all kindness and gentle 
indulgence from her white face. 

‘‘How dare you?’’ she exclaimed. 
‘¢Release me this moment! Do you 
think my hands are made of sole- 
leather ?”’ 

‘*No,’’ he answered, as he flung them 
from him; ‘‘yer hands ain’t, but yer 
heart is, I bélieve.’’ 

He strode down to the boat, and she 
waited for Dick. Victor Emanuel sat 
facing her in the pirogue, and watched 
her with mesmeric persistence. His eyes, 
faded to a dull stone-color, with now 
and then a green flame like a serpent’s 
tongue shooting through them, were not 
once removed from her face while cross- 
ing the stream. 

She had relented by the time they 
reached the shore, and offered him her 
hand in farewell; but he would not 
have touched it then, even if offered as 
a gift. 

‘What a huff he’s in!’’ said Dick, 
as Victor Emanuel disappeared; ‘‘ now 
you have broken his heart.’’ 

The cousins went laughingly up to the 
house, Agnes congratulating herself on 
being rid of her importunate admirer. 

But, the next morning, he rode over 
and begged that she would come to the 
gate for a moment. He came the next 
day, and every morning for a long tedious 
week, until Agnes, having exhausted 
every possible. excuse, had to see him. 
Then he leaned from his saddle, his 
yellow face drawn and seamed by suffer- 
ing, and heaped on her reproaches, love, 
idolatrous praises in queer uncouth lan- 
guage, until Agnes wished she were dead. 
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During the next few days, she was 
pelted with presents from Rim. He 
killed his mother’s peacocks and sent 
Agnes the skins, because she had wished 
for some feathers. He sent the anti- 
quated melodeon over on the ox-team, 
because the doctor had no instrument. 

One afternoon, she sat in the porch 
and read from a volume of poems to 
Dick, until he fell asleep. 

She heard the sleepy jingle of bells, 
and, looking down toward the ford, saw 
the covered ox-team, bristling with straw- 
packed crockery, from old Gilbraith’s 
potter-shop. 

With some curiosity, she peeped 
through the vine-leaves for a glimpse of 
Victor Emanuel. Even as she thought 
of him, he stood before her. 

“‘T air on my way to No’th Caliny,”’ 
said he, jerking a leathery thumb in the 
direction of the team. ‘‘An’ I want to 
say one thin’ to yer: Ef ye air flirtin’ 
*ith me, say so; ef ye hain’t a mind ter 
flirt "ith me, say so.”’ 

Agnes stood up, white and frightened. 

«¢ T—I-never have thought to flirt with 
you,’’ she stammered. 


‘‘ Well, then, say now—right now— 
ef ye’ll merry a potter !’ <i 

‘«No,’’ said Agnes, quite firmly. 

“cA shoemaker is 

‘¢No.”’ 

‘¢Whut then? Whut ’ull ye merry ?’’ 


‘*No one but a scholar,’’ 
replied, trying to smile. 

«‘A scholur? Whut’s thet ?’’ 

«<A man of learning, who knows Greek 
and Sanskrit and everything. Oh! a 
school-teacher, a doctor, a lawyer, or 
anyone who has studied hard and culti- 
vated his brain, and—and would love 
me. I should marry any good man of 
brains who loved me.”’ 

‘¢ Could you love a shoemaker ?”’ 

‘No, I don’t think I could.”’ 

‘“«Could yer love a shoemaker thet 
turned out to be a scholur ?”’ 

«“I—I don’t know. If he cultivated 
his mind and made a scholar of himself, 
I don’t see why he would not be lovable. 
John Bunyan was only an. illiterate 
tinker, and wicked as a sailor. He 
reformed both mind and heart. Surely 
a shoemaker is as good as a tinker.”’ 


the girl 


This was said both to reassure herself 
and him. 

He stood holding his loaded pistol in 
his hand, with a strange insane glare in 
his eyes. 

«* Well,”’ he said, ‘‘ I air goin’ on this 
trip ‘ith father, but I hain’t kemin’ back. 
I tell you, Agnis, yer hain’t got no milk- 
sop boot-linin’ lover, whut ’ud chew his 
cane ef ye fooled him. ‘This here’s my 
defense. I’m solid sole-leather. Yer 
kain’t fool ‘me. Now, I tell ye whut 
I’m goin’ ter do. Thar’s a school down 
here in the kentry, at Greendale, an’ I 
air goin’ ter locate thar. I kin mek 
shoes fur a livin’, an’, while I air at it, I 
kin tend school and git ter be a scholur 
—fur you.”’ 

Agnes felt a strange sensation as if 
shackles were forging themselves about 
her. She was heartily sick of the 
thought that Victor Emanuel loved her, 
She did not draw an easy breath until 
the ox-team had crossed the river. 

It was perhaps a month later that she 
heard from him—that she received the 
ill-spelt, coarsely scrawled letter from 
Greendale. He was there settled, mak- 
ing loads of money, and progressing 
rapidly with his studies. The professors 
liked him, and would advance him in 
vacation. He wrote hopefully, a crazily 
rapturous love-letter which she blushed 
over and burned almost before she had 
deciphered it all. 

The winter and spring passed, and 
Agnes was still there on the river. She 
went sometimes to the potter’s shop, and 
talked long hours to Victor Emanuel’s 
mother. She heard with outward indif- 
ference the meddlesome queries from all 
the country-folk about his leaving home. 

And the summer advanced. 

The school at Greendale would close 
in June. Agnes had some cousins there, 
and they wished her to come with Dick 
and see them receive their scholarly 
honors. 

Victor Emanue! also wrote and urged: 
her to come—even offered to come up 
for her. This request nearly made her 
refuse positively to go; -but she, thought 
it might be a good chance to snub him 
once for all, and she went. 

Dick put a young mare in harness, to 





try her as a match with Dolly Ann. It 
was a fine drive of ten miles or more; 
and a fine, cloudless, breezy June day. 

It was in a woodland surrounding the 
school- buildings that a platform was 
raised and seats arranged. 

When they drove near and Dick drew 
rein, Agnes saw with dismay that Victor 
Emanuel, yellower than ever, with 
cadaverous eyes and smiling mouth, was 
making his way through the crowd 
toward her. She had no time to snub 
him before he lifted her bodily down. 

He was dragging her with him; he 
held her hand, crushing it in his great 
hard one. 

She hesitated only a moment before 
she dealt him a furious blow on the arm 
with her fan. 

Then he looked down at her face, and 
strode away into the crowd without 
another word. 

A shower had come up, and Dick took 
her into the deserted music-room. She 


was alone for a moment, and Victor 


Emanuel loomed before her like a wing- 
less harpy. Lean, hungry, pallid, he 
stood fumbling with his pistol. 

‘‘Air you foolin’ me?’’ he croaked. 

‘*No,’’ she said, firmly; ‘‘I would 
not stoop to fool with you.’’ 

‘*My Gord!’’ he groaned, as he 
clasped his horny hands to his side. 

His face quivered, his bloodshot eyes 
flamed such reproaches on her that she 
closed her own to escape them. 

She hurried from the room, lest some- 
one should discover her with the insane 
man. 

She told herself she was disgusted and 
that she was blameless. 

More than one new acquaintance 
informed her that day that Victor Eman- 
uel was wild about her, and she felt 
relieved when she got into the buggy 
to start home. A young man stood by, 
and Dick went of to speak to a friend. 

All about were prancing horses, rush- 
ing colts, braying mules, and a numer- 
ous and nondescript array of vehicles. 
The road was thickly crowded with 
people swarming up and down. 


The day had been a failure. She sat 


there, however, smiling beneath her white 
parasol and leisurely fanning herself. 
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More than one youth thought her 
bewitching, and one particular red-haired 
admirer was then trying to persuade 
Dick to ride his horse home and _ permit 
him to drive the mares. . 

Just then, Dolly Ann received a sharp 
jerk from her mate, and away they 
plunged through the maze of obstruc- 
tions. They were kicked by other beasts, 
they were jagged by projecting wagon- 
beds, they were hurled by their own 
impetuosity from point to point. 

They were clear of the crowd at last. 
But the woodland full of huge trees 
opened before their frightened eyes. 
They were making for it. Agnes would 
be dashed to pieces against the trees. It 
seemed ages that they had been plunging 
through the dust. 

But someone in pursuit had overtaken 
them and was hanging on to the wild 
mare’s bridle like a dead weight, as the 
animals swerved into the fence-corner 
and stopped. 

The man holding the beasts did not 
rise. He hung there until Dick and a 
number of his friends came up.., 

His shop was near—the dingy little 
room where he had labored. ‘They 
carried him in and stretched him out on 
the scraps of leather that strewed the 
floor. 

‘¢Are you hurt ?”’ inquired Dick, bend- 
ing over him. 

‘¢Hurt?’’ he whispered,  feebly. 
‘Yes, here in ther stummick; but it 
hain’t like ther heart-break thet she give 
me a hour ago.”’ 

Then there was silence in the little 
shop. , 

The doctor forced an entrance and 
knelt by the bed. 

‘*Hurt? Yes, yer hoss kicked me, 


Dick. Tell mother thet’s whut killed 
me.’’ Victor Emanuel’s voice was grow- 
ing weak. ‘‘ Don’t teil her, Dick, thet 


I’d ’a’ bin no account anyhow, allers 
’ith a broken heart.’’ 

The doctor had his fingers on the 
speaker’s pulse. 

‘*’Tell mother I air sorry I left her— 
very sorry,’’ said the dying man. 

And, a moment later, Dick found 
Agnes and told her that Victor Emanuel 
was dead. 

. £va S. Grant. 
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A MEMORY OF PROVENCE. 


AM going to tell you how the little 
] children amuse themselves in my 

country of Provence when Christ- 
mas comes. They do not have Christ- 
mas-trees, nor do they hang up their 
stockings ; but they make what they call 
créches. A créche really means a crib 
or a manger, and this is the way the 
children in Provence make them: 

They take a wooden box and put it 
on a large table or stand, and, instead 
of leaving it open at the top, as when 
something is to be packed in it, they 
turn it down on the side. In this way, 
the front of the box forms an opening, 
and it looks just like a theatre. Then, 
for this theatre, they make—oh, so pretty 
decorations ! 

First they collect large rough stones, 
such as are found on the hillsides and by 
the sea-shore—for Provence is near the 
sea. After this, they go in search of 
bright-green moss. This is found on 
the hillsides toward the north, and deep 
down in ravines where the sun never 
‘ shines. .The moss there is green and 
beautiful, soft and thick as a velvet car- 
pet. It is formed of thousands of tiny 
green stars which are pressed close 
together. It is quite damp, for it lives 
on moisture. You slip your hand softly, 
carefully, right underneath the piece of 
moss, so as not to break it, then carry it 
as carefully home. Sometimes there are 
little ferns growing in your piece of 
moss, that look like tiny trees. 

This damp moss is put over the floor 
of the theatre and pressed close around 
the rocks so as to cover them entirely, 
and lo! the stones seem transformed into 


green mountains: here are narrow paths 
for the carts to drive down; there, 
others where only a mule or a goat could 
climb. The shepherds have to remain 
at the foot of the mountains, they are so 
very steep. 

When the landscape is all arranged, 
then it is time to think of putting in the 
water. This is done by taking. bits of 
looking-glass and placing them between 
two rocks, and the rocks are covered 
with the green moss, which is also pressed 
close around the edges of the looking- 
glass, and there is a beautiful little lake 
or stream. Ah, how pretty it is! 

But then, the decorations are a small 
part of the pleasure. The play must 
begin. It is always the same, but how 
touching! The Holy Infant Jesus is 
laid in the manger. He is sleeping 
upon the straw. His Mother and Saint 
Joseph are watching Him, and on all 
sides the peasants and shepherds are 
bringing gifts to Mim, because an angel 
has come down from heaven to tell them 
of the wonderful tidings. Kings of the 
East also came to look at the Infant 
Jesus, guided by a bright star which went 
before them and shone over His cradle. 

Why was the Birth of Jesus such a 
wonderful thing? Because this Holy 
Child, when He became a Man, was to 
teach all the world the holiest. and most 
precious lessons; and fathers and 
mothers have ever since tried to teach 
them to their little children. Jesus 
taught first that all men should love one 
another, that they should do good to all, 
and should be kind and tender even to 
animals; because He remembered the 
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mules and the oxen that warmed Him 
with their breath when He lay, a little 
naked Babe, on the straw in the manger. 

This, then, is the play that the little 
children in Provence have at Christmas : 
On the ceiling of the créche, they paste 
blue paper—that is for the sky; from 
this sky hang two fine threads; at the 
end of one is suspended the angel Gabriel, 
his trumpet in his hand, his wings out- 
spread—he is flying to announce the 
glad tidings; at the end of the other 
thread is the star which guides the wise 
men or kings—there are three of them, 
and one who is black wears a turban: 
they are bearing gold, frankincense, and 
myrrh. 

All the figures in the theatre are bought 
on market-day from the worthy peasants, 
who mould them with their fingers out 
of clay ; they are all colored artistically 
and dressed in the costumes of the 
country where they are made. There 
is a woman. who is bringing a chicken as 
an offering—she carries the poor fowl by 
the feet, with the head hanging down; 
she wears—oh, so immense a black hat, 
that looks like an umbrella, to shield her 
from the sun! That is the fashion of 
her country. Then there is a drummer: 
the strap of his drum is passed over his 
left arm; he is marching, and, while his 
right hand beats the drum, in his left he 
holds to his lips the little flute that he 
plays at the same time. There is the 
shepherd, with his long cloak and his 
sheep. Some peasants are carrying 
lambs, and others carry sacks. Each 
one does what he can. 

All these figures are disposed as well 
as possible in the theatre. First, on a 
little straw in the manger is laid the 
Infant Jesus. Then His parents are 
‘seated near Him. Then the mules and 
the oxen, all near Him, their knees bent 
under them, and their heads close to the 
Babe, that they may warm Him with 
their breath. Then they arrange the 
people who have already been in and are 
going out to make room for others. 
When the kings are in the créche, one 
very droll thing happens: the shining 

“star is obliged to be taken out, and waits 
for them outside. 


At last, everything is ready. Here 
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are the shepherds who are listening to 
the angel, while the sheep graze on the 
moss, which represents grass. Here are 
the people meeting each other on the 
way. ‘* Where are you going?” ‘To 
Bethlehem ; come with me.’’ ‘‘ What 
are you going to do?”’ «I will tell you 
as we go along; I am in great haste.”’ 
And on all sides the people are going 
along the paths. You must take care 
that they all have their faces turned 
toward the créche, as that is the direc- 
tion in-which they are going. 

But I have told you all this because 
I have something to tell you about my 
grandfather. When he was a very little 
boy—that must have been a hundred 
years ago: he has been dead fifteen 
years ; how time passes !—when my dear 
grandfather was little, he was very anx- 
ious to make acréche. His father told 
him that he might make it in a great 
deep fire-place which was rarely used. 
It was in one of those wide chimneys 
where two people could have seated 
themselves. 

Imagine his delight: the créche would 
be so large, so grand! He was to have 
the great broad fire-place in the drawing- 
room, while the fire was to be made in 
the} dining-room, which was next the 
drawing-room. 

The winters in Provence are not very 
cold; but at Christmas we always had 
a blazing fire, because it was so gay and 
cheerful. And how beautiful the table 
looked at Christmas, with its cloth white 
and shining like snow, and, in the cen- 
tre, piles of beautiful fruit—dates and 
oranges, ornamented with green laurel- 
leaves. 

When everyone was in the room, the 
oldest or the youngest person present 
advanced to the open fire-place, and, 
extending one hand toward the flame, 
would pronounce this benediction : 

‘<We bless and love thee, O Fire! 
Thou givest us warmth ; thou dost bake 
our daily bread. Be thou blessed! Do 
us no harm, but only good, for we love 
and bless thee !’’ 

After these words, they all seated 
themselves at the table. 

The happiest part of Christmas Day 
was the family gathering that always took 
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place then. Families who were sepa- 
rated all the rest of the year were then 
reunited. You could see young men 
making a journey of two or three days 
on foot over the mountains, to spend 
Christmas with their old fathers and 
mothers. And these visitors, like those 
who came to see the Infant Jesus, always 
brought a gift of some kind, if it was 
only a chicken or a bag of chestnuts. 
These were good old customs—I am 
sorry they are passing away; they 
signified that above all things we must 
love each other, for life is short and 
often sad enough. But those who truly 
love one another are always happy. 

Now I must return to my grandfather. 
His créche had all been arranged in the 
great empty fire-place. It was magnifi- 
cent. The lamps were lighted, and the 
neighbors all came in to look at it. 
Everybody in the village was talking 
about it. 

“‘Surely you are not going to take 
that beautiful créche to pieces,’’ said 
one of the neighbors. ‘‘It would be 
such a pity to destroy it.’’ 

So it was determined that it should 
remain just as it was until the next year. 
Only, a curtain was drawn before the 
open fire-place, and the créche was left 
until the following Christmas. 

‘‘You must not touch it, Jacques, 
until next Christmas,’’ said his mother. 
‘¢Saint Nicholas will be very angry if 
you do.”’ 

But, as the next Christmas drew near, 
little Jacques—my grandfather—began 
to get very impatient, thinking of his 
creche. Had everything remained in 
order since last year? Was the moss 
still green? And the great branches of 
-holly, with their red berries—the ferns 
that played the part of trees—were they 
still fresh? Little Jacques got very rest- 
less, thinking of all this. 

So, on the night of Christmas Eve, 
he could stand it no longer. He got up 
softly, lighted a candle—which he had 
been forbidden to do—and went to look 
at the créche. How his heart beat as 
he raised the curtain! Everything was 
in place—the kings, the shepherds, the 
star, and the Infant Jesus lying on the 
straw. Suddenly—how it happened, no 


one ever knew—he was startled by a 
brilliant flame which lighted the whole 
room. He cried out: ‘‘ Fire! Mamma, 
mamma, fire !’’ 

In a moment, the curtain was blazing 
and the beautiful theatre and everything 
in it were on fire. The trees were twist- 
ing and curling up, the red holly-berries 
were crackling like torpedoes and drop- 
ping on the moss, the thread which held 
up the angel Gabriel caught fire, and 
Gabriel, his trumpet in his hand, his 
wings outspread, fell heavily on a shep- 
herd, who tumbled on a sheep; the fall 
broke the shepherd’s arm and one of 
Gabriel’s wings. The people near the 
stream were precipitated into it. The 
three kings were all black with smoke. 

All the household had rushed down 
out of their beds at the alarm of fire, 
but, strange to say, everybody seemed 
bewildered and stood staring at the burn- 
ing créche, instead of trying to put it 
out. The water in the lake, which seemed 
frozen because it was glass, soon melted ;_. 
the stones crumbled, and the star dropped 
from the blue paper sky, blazing with 
real light. 

But now comes the prettiest part of 
my story. The manger where lay the 
Infant Jesus, being sheltered behind sey- 
eral large rocks, was the last to take fire. 
Almost everything else was burned up 
before the straw on which the Infant was 
lying began to blaze. My grandfather, 
who was only eight years old, began to 
cry; he rushed in the fire-place, snatched 
the Infant Jesus from the smoking ruins, 
and laid Him on the carpet, amid the 
loud applause of all the lookers-on. 

And this was the way my grandfather 
saved the Holy Christ-Child, bécause he 
loved Him so well, and because he had 
read in his Bible: ‘‘ Love one another.’’ 

The kings and the shepherds were 
rescued and all painted over again, and, 
the following year, my grandfather made 
another beautiful créche; and that has 
remained in the old fire-place ever since. 
It is there now; but I keep a curtain 
carefully drawn before it, and nobody js 
allowed to touch it. No, indeed; for I 
am too much afraid that it might take’ 
fire again. 

(From the French of Jean Aicard.) 
Virginia G. Sully. 











HANKS to Washington Irving in 
his delightful ‘‘ Bracebridge 


Hall,’’ we all know how to keep 
the old-fashioned English Christmas, and 
the many Germans who have found 
homes among us have brought with them 
and transplanted to our soil the Christ- 
mas-tree, Kriss Kingle, and _ other 
notions peculiar to their fatherland. 
But would our readers like to hear how 
they keep this universal holiday in 
Russia, that wonderful far-away country ? 
That land so wide-spread, the land of 
boundless steppes, whose forests are so 
dark and dense, whose mountains are 
so lofty and so hard to climb! That 
land, of daring ideas and conflicting 
theories, of endless turmoil and Strange 
romance—the birthplace of Turgenieff, 
of Gogol, of Verestchagin and of Tolstoi ! 

Think of a country so vast and yet 
so thinly settled, of plains so boundless 
that, if a young colt were to stray from 
its mother, it might get to be a full- 
grown horse before it could cross the 
great expanse. In parts, Russia is a 
grassy sea like our Western prairies, over 
which wild horses roam unchecked and 
wild cattle increase and abound. Snow 
lies on the earth for months at a time, 
and roads are cut down through the 
banks until they wind along the deep 
white ditches as English roads run in 
and out among the Devonshire lanes. 

One can easily imagine that under 
such circumstances little visiting is done 
by the country folk during the winter- 
time. They spend the season indoors 
as much as possible, and sports or pleas- 
ures of every sort they must contrive for 
themselves. 

Of course, Christmas proves a happy 
break in the monotony of the dark 
Russian winter, and every advantage is 
taken of this chance for a frolic. The 
season is as generally honored in those 
solitudes as in our own country, and 
the greetings are as cheerful and hearty. 

But there is one Russian custom which 
may seem strange to American or Eng- 
lish readers—the maidens’ festival on 
Christmas night. This girls’ party is the 
grand event of the period, a time-hon- 
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CHRISTMAS FEAST OF RUSSIAN 






MAIDENS. 


ored custom handed down without break 
during untold generations. 

The most influential and well-beloved 
family in the neighborhood always gives 
the feast, and there is often great dis- 
cussion as to which household shall be 
selected for the duty. Not a few quarrels 
arise, and it requires much diplomacy to 
settle the matter so that all shall be satis- 
fied. The lady whose house is finally 
chosen has work enough in preparing for 
her guests, but there is one trouble 
which she is spared: she is not obliged to 
decide what refreshments shall be offered, 
nor how they shall be served; for cus- 
tom settled all these details many years 
ago, and no deviation is ever allowed. 
She begins her appointed task by a 
round cf visits among all the families 
who are interested—visits’ made with 
much form and ceremony and according 
to a prescribed routine. 

The visit of the nurse comes next. 
In Russian families of the middle and 
upper classes, the nurse is a most impor- 
tant personage, holding about the same 
position as does the housekeerer in good 
old English homes. It is the nurse’s 
duty to deliver the invitations to the 
young girls, and this must be done ‘ by 
word of mouth ”’ and individually. She 
arrays herself in her best garments, and 
the holiday attire of an old Russian nurse 
is'as costly as it is rich in color. 

When this functionary arrives at a 
house, the feminine portion of the family 
meet her with great excitement and 
expectation. The older girls speculate 
how many will be asked, the little ones 
wonder when their turn will come. Joy- 
ful greetings and many words of loving 
welcome are poured out on the lucky 
messenger. The mother offers her spiced 
wine, seats her in the softest chair, and 
then tries to persuade her to tell which 
girls are invited and which young men 
are to join them; for there must be just 
as many young men as young women, 
and many matches are the result of the 
Christmas feast: hence it is easy to 


understand why prudent mothers are 
anxious to learn the particulars. 
The Russians call this ‘‘the great 
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day.’’ When it arrives, ali rise early 
and eat a most substantial breakfast, 
which they enjoy all the more because 
they have not been allowed to eat meat 
or preparations of animal food during 
the preceding week. 

No visitor is ever allowed at a Russian 
breakfast. It is a strictly family gather- 
ing, and with good reason. In that 
country, no one makes a toilet before 
breakfast, and our American love of 
neatness would be shocked to see the 
unkempt heads and unwashed faces 
gathered at a Russian matutinal meal. 

By noon, the house is in apple-pie 
crder, and the whole family, from father 
and mother down to the youngest child, 
are washed and combed and dressed in 
their very best. During this morning 
comes the third and last invitation. 
This is from the master of the house to 
the master of the house, and no Russian 
family would feel itself properly invited 
if either of these ‘‘biddings’’ were 
omitted. This last and most ceremoni- 
ous invitation is brought by the “ swat,”’ 
or confidential servant of the master, 
who bears in his hands a baton, and 
kneels, on entering, before the image of 
the patron saint, which always occupies 
a conspicuous place in a well-ordered 
Russian household. 

The messenger urges and the host 
refuses, and this is done over and over ; 
but in the end, naturally, the invitation 
is accepted, though the full demands of 
etiquette must first be satisfied. 

It is, of course, bitterly cold at this 
time of the year, in the land of the 
Czar; but, all the same, every woman 
and every female child in the town turns 
out to see the procession of maidens and 
to watch the arrival of the long rows of 
slediges that convey the guests to the 
appointed dwelling. All the family that 
can leave the house- crowd into the 
sledges to accompany the young girls, 
and a jolly drive they have. Sometimes 
it requires several sledges to convey all 
the girls of the family, but so much the 
merrier for that. They are wrapped in 
heavy furs and bundled up in woolen 
blankets from head to foot. 

The mother and daughters are in the 
first sledge, and in the second are the 
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jewel-cases and other boxes that contain 

the ornaments for the great occasion, as 

well as an abundance of sweetmeats and 

presents to be distributed among the, 
children and servants of the household 

that gives the feast. 

What a jingling of bells! What a 
cracking of whips! What peals of 
silvery laughter and merry shouts of glee! 
What greetings and singing and merri- 
ment! When they arrive, what words 
of welcome, while blessings are called 
down on all parties! When the guests 
step inside the door, the nurse slips the 
cake and sweetmeats into the willing 
hands of the happy children, while 
mamma remembers the maid-servants. 
They chat and visit for an hour, then the 
elders depart, leaving the cherished 
daughters to the care of the hostess. 

The damsels thus left together 
soon become acquainted. They have 
probably been kept closely at home 
during the dull dark winter days, and, 
now that they are permitted not only 
to rest from their daily tasks of needle- 
work, but to enjoy, themselves, they 
make good use of the privilege. They 
talk, laugh, joke, and form plans for 
future frolics. As night draws on, they 
dress for a feast, and, as they crowd 
about the great porcelain stoves, they 
sing and tell riddles—which latter sport 
is a thing that every Russian, old or 
young, delights in. 

At an early hour, the maidens are all 
ushered into the largest chamber the 
house affords, for they must on no 
account be separated. ‘There, on rows 
of clean feather-beds, they sleep together. 
The dreams of a girl on the occasion of 
the Christmas feast are considered pro- 
phetic ; and so, when the young sleepers 
wake the next morning, they carefully 
recall their visions and tell them to a wise 
woman who is selected for the purpose. 
She appears in order to interpret the 
various dreams, and with her come the 
girls’ own nurses, who have arrived at the 
house thus early so that they may hear 
how their charges are prospering and 
what they have dreamed. ‘They discuss 
these matters very seriously with the wise 
woman, and, after a while, take leave. 

Next in order is a bountiful breakfast. 








All sorts of savory dishes are placed 
before the maidens, but etiquette forbids 
their taking more than a taste of the 
various viands, and any young girl who 
should display a hearty appetite would 
at once be set down as an excessively 
ill-trained young person. 

The girls enjoy another play - spell 
during the forenoon of this day, and 
this time they go out-of-doors, when it 
is not too cold. 

Just before dusk closes in, a most 
important event takes place: the arrival 
of ‘‘the elect,’’ as they are called. 
These elect the young men who have 
been invited to pair off with the maidens. 
The girls are waiting, attired in their 
handsomest dresses, and, when the clock 
strikes, the doors are thrown open and 
the cavaliers enter the drawing-room. 
The host and hostess meet them with 
joyous welcome. They are presented to 
the girls, and then the young men begin 
amusing games. By the time the rest 
of the guests arrive, formality is forgot- 
ten and all are gay and happy. 

Now follows the grand supper. The 
table groans, if ever such a thing could 
happen; for in this, country the viands 
are all very rich and substantial. God 
has given the Northmen huge bodies 
and strong muscles, and nourishing food 
is required to keep these in proper order. 
They eat at least three times as much as 
Americans, and drink in proportion. 

‘‘ Now fora jolly time with games,” 
is what these youthful guests cry, or 
at least its equivalent in their .own 
language. These games might not 
seem very refined to polished Americans 
of the same age. Sometimes the lads 
dress up like wolves, bears, and foxes. 
They growl, squeal, and grunt, and often 
tell funny stories or sing comic songs in 
character. 

There is a sport called ‘‘the dish 
game,’’ which is a favorite in all parts of 
the country ; and every young Russian, 
from the prince to the peasant, takes 
great delight therein. On a table cov- 
ered with a spotless white cloth, an old 
woman places a dish of. water. The 


guests form a circle and march about the 
table, and, as they do this, each drops 
into the water a ring, a brooch, a sleeve- 
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button, or some other bit of jewelry, 
The hostess then covers the dish and 
places beside it bread, salt, and some 
pieces of charcoal. All sing the national 
song of ‘‘The Salt and the Bread,” 
which begins: 


«« May the salt and the bread 
Live a thousand years ! 
May the Emperor live still longer !” 


ending with the chorus, ‘‘ Glory, etc.” 
Then the dish is shaken by the oldest 
woman present, and all unite in other 
songs which contain wise adages or fore- 
tell important events. These songs are 
common among the peasants, and are 
always employed in telling fortunes, 
During this singing, the old woman takes 
out the jewels, one by one, and, as the 
owner of each comes forward to claim 
his or her property, the verse of the song 
indicates the individual’s luck for the 
coming year. All the guests join in 
the closing stanza: 


“To him for whom we have sung, 
May it be turned for good! 
He who has missed must do without, 
Must do without! This cannot fail!’ 


The person who gets the last article is 
saluted with joyous acclamations, as this 
luck means a wedding for those who are 
not married ; and, if it fall to a married 
person, it means some great good luck. 
Then a ring is rolled along the floor. 
If the circlet roll toward the door, the 
owner will be married before the ensu- 
ing Christmas; if away from the door, 
then no marriage can be looked for. 

So the frolics, tricks, and songs go on 
until midnight; and then all go home 
through the snow, tired out but quite 
happy. 

Of course, these old-time ceremonies 
are in full force only among the peasantry 
and those who live in the interior and 
far from large cities. St. Petersburg, 
Moscow, and the other great cities are 
fast becoming cosmopolitan, and there 
society differs but little from that of 
London and Paris. But let us hope that 
it will be a long time before change shall 
come to those quaint customs. May the 
Russian maidens still enjoy their happy 
Christmas feast ! 


£. A. Matthews. 
¢ 


HRISTMAS is inthe air! Already 
the immense plate-glass windows 
are gay with artistically arranged 

articles of every description. Involuntarily 
we pause to admire and wish for a purse 
long enough to furnish every friend with 
some of the beauties. But to many of us 
no place is quite so attractive as a book- 
store, with its shelves and counters over- 
flowing with beautifully bound volumes sug- 
gestive of good things within. 

At all seasons, books are a delight to 
book-lovers ; but when artists and publishers 
have aided each other to the utmost in the 
production of every possible literary attrac- 
tion for the holiday season, one feels bewil- 
dered by the effect. 

Here they lie on the table—poems, trav- 
els, stories, biographies, histories—with fine 


heavy paper, clear print, elegant illustra- 


tions, and delicate or rich bindings. All 
the .different publishing-houses are repre- 
sented, each trying to outdo the other in 
every excellence of book-making. 

Let us begin with this pile from the well- 
known house of Lee and Shepard. 

“Sun-Prints in Sky Tints” is the eupho- 
nious title of the latest effort of Irene E. 
Jerome, whose artistic gift-books have proved 
such welcome holiday visitors for several 
years :past. This new volume is unique. 
As intimated in the title, the pages are 
printed in blue, a lovely tint, which fully 
expresses the drawings. The cover was 
designed by the artist. The sketches were 
made directly from nature; they are thirty 
in number, accompanied by appropriate 
selections in prose and verse. The low 
price at which this gem is published places 
it within the reach of nearly everybody. 

“The Fallow Field,” a poem by Julia C. 
R. Dare, is illustrated with reproductions. of 
charcoal sketches by Zulma De Lacy Steele, 
daughter of the author. The volume con- 
tains about thirty full pages and vignettes, 
and is commended to those who appreciate 
the union of beauty in art and thought. 
Like the other volume described, it is in size 
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8% x 11 inches—an oblong quarto—full gilt, 
and has a dainty cover. 

“The New England Country,” words and 
illustrations by Clifton Johnson, contains 
over one hundred views of New England 
scenery and life. Part First, ‘‘Old Times 
on a New England Farm.” Part Second, 
“The New England of To-day.” Part 
Third, ‘“‘ New England as the Traveler* Sees 
It.” Part Fourth, “Camping among the 
New England Hills.” All lovers of nature 
and rural life will be charmed with this 
volume, in full gilt and boxed like the others. 

A series of illustrated Hymns and Poems, 
with new and beautiful cover-designs by 
Maud Humphrey, are deserved favorites. 
The background is an imitation of fine- 
grained ivory, and a different tone of color 
pervades each design. The paneis are bev- 
eled and gilt; each book has gilt edges and 
is neatly boxed. ‘The list is too long to give, 
but a few of the poems might be described. 

“Oh, Why Should the Spirit of Mortal 
be Proud ?”’ the favorite poem of President 
Lincoln, has a beautiful: and unique cover- 
design. On the ivorine background, a 
sweet-faced maiden with flowing locks bows 
her head on her outstretched arm. Her 
hands are clasped, and wild wood-violets— 
so natural one can almost smell them—are 
scattered around her. The illustrations of 
the stanzas are beautiful and appropriate. 

“My Faith Looks Up to Thee” shows a 
design of a kneeling maiden whose clasped 
hands hold a cross and whose upturned eyes 
indicate devotion. 

The cover-design of ‘Home, Sweet 
Home”’ shows an innocent girl in pretty 
pink home-dress, feeding and coaxing some 
birds. It illustrates the line of the poem, 
“The birds singing gaily that came at my 
call.” 

Everybody will be pleased to see Tenny-. 
son’s ‘ Dora”’ in this beautiful ivorine series. 
The cover-design shows her in plain gown 
and cap and folded neckerchief, with sad 
eyes and meekly folded hands, while scarlet- 
poppies bedeck the background. 
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' + The design for “Curfew Must Not Ring 
To-night”’ is very suggestive. A pretty girl 
in blue, with anxious face, waits listening, 
and dainty forget-me-nots strew the back- 
ground. 

“He Giveth His Beloved Sleep’’ shows a 
sleeping maiden resting in the last sleep, 
while white flowers are scattered about. 

‘Lady Geraldine’s Courtship,”’ one of 
Mrs. Browning’s most beautiful poems, 
very effectively illustrated with quaint and 
suggestive engravings, making a most dainty 
ornament for any library, with its deli- 
cate cover and picturesque flowers. The 
vivid interest with which Mrs. Browning's 
poems are regarded makes this book an 
acquisition desirable to all. 

“ Rock of Ages,’’ so universally known 
and so dear to all our hearts, mounted on 
heavy rich paper of delicate tint, with 
appropriate illustrations, is a book of rare 
valué and interest. 

“Abide With Me,” side by side with the 
above, equally beautiful, equally dainty, 
a hymn of ineffable sweetness, illustrated 
with all the true characteristics of Miss 
Humphrey’s inimitable style, is really a book 
rarely to be equaled. 

“All. Around the Year” is one of J. Paul- 
ine’ Sunter’s dainty calendars, printed on 
heavy card-board, with gilt edges, chain 
tassels and ring, and boxed. The designs 
are fresh and original. The little folks the 
artist pictures are quaint and picturesque, 
and each card bears a month’s calendar in 
the design. 

Leaving the gift-books, we see two good- 
sized books bearing the magic name of 
Oliver Optic. What boy would not leave a 
good meal any time, to get a chance to read 
one of that author’s charming stories? The 
heroes are all so real and boyish and nearly 
all ideals that unconsciously draw a boy 
toward better things, that one can overlook 
the imaginative situations from which the 
heroes emerge, covered with glory. The 
neatly bound volumes before us are: 
“Fighting for the Right,” in the Blue and 
Gray Series, and “‘A Young Knight-Errant,” 
in All Over the World Series, and we are 
sure many boys will be made happy with 
them. 

All the young people will be delighted 
with Ingersoll Lockwood’s wonder-book, 
“Baron Trump’s Marvelous Underground 
Journey.” This author has succeeded in 
pleasing a large audience of young people 
in former volumes, and critics generally 
agree that this one is beyond the others in 
interest. The little baron, on a voyage of 
investigation and discovery, meets many 
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strange. people who live in the inside of our 





earth ; and the whole narrative is a wonder- deli 
ful account of marvelous things, and bristles will 
with originality and fun. It was written ure: 
especially for young people, but older peo- Re 
ple who appreciate keen satire and sly hits anc 
at the follies of the outside world will enjoy ] 
it hugely. The illustrations are very fine Chi 
and add greatly to the value of the book. tle: 

Harper Brothers have a new volume out dal 
by Thomas Knox, “ The Boy Travelers in bli 
Central Europe.” Those who have read bo 
the first volumes of the series will not fail by 
to read this one, while some new readers re] 
will be found who will be charmed with the gil 
descriptions of people and places, and, ex 
becoming acquainted with Mr. Knox's char- dr 
acters, will want to meet them again. The y au 
book is of great value and interest to young of 
folks, and a treasure in school libraries, th 
The information there found will add inter- tic 
est to many a dry lesson in history and K 
geography, and arouse a spirit of investiga- w 
tion creditable to any student. 

John Alden is well known among book- of 
lovers as one who has their interests at SC 
heart, and publishes the best of reading at b 
unheard-of prices. We cannot begin to ty) 
name the books everybody wants, but we c 
are sure no one who hears of Alden’s edi- v 
tion of “‘ Evangeline ”’ will fail to secure one h 
or more copies. The poem is too well t 
known to require comment, and, in its new 0 


dress of delicate blue and white and gilt, 
with fine paper and illustrations, it is -irre- s 
sistible! We dare not name the price asked, t 
for fear our word should be doubted, but . 
advise all to send for Alden’s catalogue. 1 

It is quite the fashion in literary circles to 
read and admire Jane Austen ; and certainly, 
in the elegant dress Roberts Brothers, of 
Boston, give her works, no one can be 
blamed for choosing to admire the external, 
at least. Miss Austen was a writer: really 
comparatively little known during her life, . 
and no one would have predicted for her the 
fame her name now enjoys. She knew 
people thoroughly, and wrote character- 
sketches that fitted people; and, as human 
nature has not changed greatly, we of 1892 
find our friends and neighbors in that little 
corner of England that Miss Austen knew 
so well generations ago. Faithful conscien- 
tious work is genius, such as produces what 
endures. Several volumes of novels, letters, 
and biographical sketches appear, in red 
half-morocco and gilt, illustrated by quaint 
engravings of old-time people. A set of 
these books will prove acceptable to any- 
body for Christmas gifts. 

The same firm publish “‘ Under the Water- 















a AMONG THE 
- 
Oaks,” a Southern home-story full of the 
* delights of outdoor life, and young and old 
will alike enjoy the dainty bits of pen-pict- 
gres which are scattered through the book. 
‘Readers enjoy Nip’s discoveries in nature, 
and almost taste the honey he “‘ smelled out.” 
From the Dibble Publishing Company, of 
Chicago, comes a book of 458 pages, enti- 
tled “« Lily Pearl and the Mistress of Rose- 
“dale.” It is written by Ida Glenwood, a 
blind lady of Michigan, whose previous 
books have meta cordial reception. This is 
by far her best. It is a story of war-times, 
reproduced from letters and descriptions 
given her by her son, who had hospital 
experience. The characters are lovingly 
drawn, and one can scarcely realize the 
author is blind, in reading her descriptions 
of scenery and scenic effects. The story is 
thrilling in incident, and holds one’s atten- 
tion to its close. It is edited by Joseph 
Kirkland, the successful Chicago novelist, 
who gives it the highest commendation. 
By the way, Joseph Kirkland is the author 
of ‘The Story of Chicago,”’ a large, hand- 
somely illustrated, and elegantly bound 
book giving the history of the magic growth 
of that wonderful city. Not to know Chi- 
cago now is ignorance indeed; and yet, 
without reading details, one cannot compre- 
hend the development which is like a fairy- 
tale. No doubt, the book will have hosts 
of readers between now and next May. 
Presuming there are, among our readers, 
students of affairs—of current events—we 
take pleasure in mentioning ‘The Two 
Republics,” a large volume of nearly 700 
pages, which, in a logical train of thought 
and connected history, traces a close resem- 
blance between Rome of old and America 


of to-day. The facts of history are verified, , 


the reasoning is clear and logical, the style 
is forceful and brilliant, the thoughts are in 
themselves startling and lead to close inves- 
tigation. Every reader feels he must study 
“to see if these things are so.’’ Questions 
of present importance are exhaustively dis- 
cussed and in a manner easily understood. 
The author, A. T. Jones, is a noted. lecturer 
on subjects connected with civil and relig- 
ious liberty, and is editor of that spicy little 
sheet, ‘“‘The American Sentinel,’’ of New 
York. The book can be had at 43 Bond 
Street, New York City, at “‘ Sentinel””’ office. 

From Cassell Publishing Company, we 
see Mrs. T. L. Meade’s stories for girls, any 
one of which will be found of interest to 
young girls. 

E. P. Dutton & Co. always send out num- 
bers of elegant children’s books at holiday 
times. , 
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Raphael Tuck & Son have lovely cards, 
booklets, and elegant children’s books. One 
of the latter they have made into a hand- 
some calendar. 

These are brief glimpses at the feast of 
good things in preparation for book-lovers, 
and there remains a long list-of publishing- 
houses whose tempting announcements lack 
of space prevents my mentioning in this 
number. 

F. A. Reynolds. 


AN INTERESTING RELIC.—* To the north- 
west of the ground once occupied by Car- 
thage when it was a Phoenician city, is the 
promontory of Ras Ghamart, 200 feet high; 
and the line of rounded hills, called Djebel 
Khawi, which runs thence in a southerly 
direction for the distance of a mile, is one 
vast necropolis, or site of Roman urn burial. 
But when Carthage had become a Roman 
city, the metropolis of Africa, and the head- 
quarters of African Christianity, the pagan 
practice of cremation was replaced by 
Christian burial, and the ancient mortuary 
chambers were filled, after lapse of centuries, 
by new occupants. 

“When these sepulchres were excavated 
and examined by Dr. Davis and M. Beute, 
some few years ago, a relic of great interest 
was discovered—namely, a representation 
on the rock of the seven-branched candle- 
stick of Solomon's Temple. 

“« The seven-branched candlestick carried 
off by Titus from Jerusalem to Rome was, 
in the strange vicissitudes of human fortune, 
carried off again from Rome to Carthage by 
the terrible Genseric, the lame Vandal king, 
and so, probably, it comes about that the 
sacred ornament of the Jewish Temple— 
the exact shape of which is known to all the 
world from the sculptures ‘on the Arch of 
Titus—has been found engraven also within 
a Phoenician sarcophagus at Carthage. 

“All traces of the original occupants of 
these sepulchres have long since disap- 
peared, and the vacant space is chiefly ten- 
anted by the jackal and the hyena. 

“For centuries, tribes of marauding 
Bedouin Arabs have ransacked them for 
any treasures to be found within them, and 
they visit them to this day for the chalk 
which they contain.” 

To this interesting fact, mentioned in Mr. 
Bosworth Smith's history of “ Carthage and 
the Carthaginians,” may be added yet 
another—that the present writer, when trav- 
eling in Kabylia and Algeria, has seen this 
very form of lamp rudely copied in the 
native pottery, in the mosques in some of 
the unfrequented parts of the mountains: 
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HIS opening number of THE NEw 
PETERSON is offered in the confident 
expectation that the thousands of 

lovers of good literature, who have for so 
Many years been subscribers to the old 
monthly, will welcome with pleasure its 
development on a still higher plane. The 
names of the editors and leading contrib- 
utors make a guaranty for the literary char- 
acter of the Magazine, and the excellence 
of its illustrations and the constant variety 
and novelty of its contents will form an 
equally strong hold on public favor. 

As THE NEw PETERSON is to be essen- 
tially a family periodical, those important 
personages, the girls and boys, will find 
frequent stories, sketches, and, above all, 
pictures, for their special behoof, provided 
by authors and artists whose works charm 


. alike “ grown-up and small folk.” 


Many of the old PETERSON’s readers have 


“already sent in their subscriptions to its 


successor, and the publishers feel secure that 
the beauty and merit of this initial issue will 
appeal so irresistibly to the taste and judg- 
ment of all, that every familiar name on the 
lists of the ‘former monthly will be num- 
bered on those of its successor. THE NEw 
PETERSON will be the cheapest literary mag- 
‘azine in America, while it will in every 
respect—literary, artistic, and typographical 
—be fully the equal of the highest-priced 
‘periodicals. Our full announcement will be 
found on advertising pages 4 and 5. 


A UsEFuL SuGGEsTION.—Many people 
who live in the country, and who on the 


_.. other hand have very small means, often 
* ‘regret that they are out of the way of the 


great philanthropic works which are being 
carried on in large towns. They are burn- 
ing to do something, and yet so very little 
lies in their power, as they can ‘send but very 
little money to these objects; atid besides, 
they are longing to give personal service. 
In their own village, there may not be much 
to do; and they wish they could find some 
vent for their ‘energy, some openings for 
charitable work where ‘time and a little 
money would be acceptable. 

-Of course, there are many things tha can 
be done; and it is quite surprising how, 
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when there is the will, the way is soon fort} 
coming. I do not propose to enumerate a 
the many ways in which people can q 
good ; but it strikes me that people in ¢ 

country are not aware how much they co 

do by simply offering - hospitality, hey ca 
theirs. may be, to some who from one year 
end to another see little else but bricks a 
mortar, and yearn for a sight of the country 

Some town friend has a large family an) 
small means. Can you not ask one of th 
children for the holidays, or at any time, ¢ 
come and stay with you? Particularly | 
you are several in family yourselves, on 
more or less at your table will not make ver 
much difference, and the kindness will b 
one often greatly valued. 

It might often be a kindness,-if you d 
not know yourselves of anyone, to receive | 
tired governess, ‘nurse, or worker of som| 
kind or another, although you might not bj 
personally acquainted with her. 


iu 


WE HAVE PREPARED a substantial cove 
for a permanent binding of this year’s num 
bers of the Magazine.~ It is neater than cal 
be- made by a book-binder, and it enable 
him to bind the volume at a lower price 
Sent for thirty-five cents, post-paid. 


SUPERIOR to vaseline and cucumbers— 
Créme Simon, marvelous for the complexio1 
and light cutaneous affections; it whitens 
perfumes, fortifies the skin. J. Simon, 1: 
Rue Grange Bateliére, Paris. Park & Til 
ford, New York. Druggists’, perfumers’ 
fancy-goods stores, 


THOSE of our subscribers whose timé 
expires with this number, and who may stil 
#desire a publication combining literature an¢ 
fashions, can have both by sending us theil 
subscriptions to THE NEW PETERSON, with 
$2.00. We will then send them free fo1 
one year ‘“‘ The Ladies’ Monthly Review,’ 
a largé sixteen-page fashion monthly, pub- 
lished in New York. This gives the 
-desired combination for the price of the 
~ Magazine only. 


/\Bots' anv ‘Giris’ Bicycte FREE! On 
easy conditions, without one cent of money. 
Write us to-day if you want one. Address 
Wester, Pear! Co., 334 Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Att REMITTANCES should be made either 


by P, O. ofder, express, or check, made pay- 
able to the order of THE PETERSON MAGa- 
zINi: Co. {f neither of these can be had, send 
bank-notes or silver in a registered letter. 
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